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{. Of the Origin and Defign of Government in general, with 
emcife Remarks on the Englith Conftitution, 


Il. Of Monarchy and Hereditary Succeffion, 
III. Thoughts on the prefent State of American Affairs. 


IV. Of the prefent Ability of America, with fome mifcella 
neous Reflections. 


A NEW EDITION, with feveral Additions in the Body of the . 
Work. 'To which is added an APPENDIX 5 together with an 
Addref{s to the People called QUAKERS, 7 . 


N. B. The New Additionhere given increafes the Work 
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| PERHAPS the fentiments. contained in the. follow- 


ing pages are not yet fufficiently fafbionable to pro- 


cure ibem general favor ;.a long habit of not thinking a 


thing wrong, gives it a fuperficial appearance of being 


Nieht, and razfes at firft a formidable outcry in defence 


of cuftom. But the tumult foon fubfides. Time makes 
more converts than reafon. 


As a long and violent abufe of power, is generally the 


‘means of calling the righi of it in queftion, (and in mat- 


ters too which might never bave.been thought of, bad nat 
the fufferers been aggravated into the enquiry) and as the 
King of England bath undertaken in kis own right, to 
fupport the parlament in what be calls theirs, and as 
the good people of this country are grievoufly oppreffed by 


the they have an undoubted privilege to en- 
quire into the pretenfions of both, and equally to reject the 
of either. 


In the following fbeets the author hath ftudioufly avoid- 


ed every thing which is perfonal among ourfelves. Com- 
pliments aswell as cenfure to individuals make no part 
thereof. The wife, and the worthy, need not the iri- 
umpb of a pamphlet; and thofe whofe fentiments are in- 
judicious, or unfriendly, will ceafe of themfelves, unlefs 
too much pains are befiowed upon their converfion. 

The caufeof America is in a great meafure the caufe of 
all mankind. Many circumftances hath, and will arife, 
which are not local, but univerfal, anathrough which the 
principles of all lovers of ‘mankind are affected, and in the 
event of which their affections are interefted. The laying 


@ country defolate with fire and fword, declaring war 


againft 


IiN--TeR- Oe DU--C-F Ivan: 


avainft thenatural rights: of all-mankind, and’ extirpating 
the defenders thereof from the face of the earth, is the 
concern of every man io whom nature bath given the power 
of feeling, of which clafs, regardle/s of party cenfure, 
isthe, AUTHOR, 
PSS) Phe Publication of this new edition hath been 
delayed, with a view of taking notice (had it been necef- 
fary) of any attempt to refute the doctrine of independ 
ance: As no anfwer hath yet appeared, it is now pre- 


fumed that none will, the time needful for getting fac a 


performance ready for the public being confi devably paft. 
Who the author of this production 1s, 1s wholly unnecef- 
fary to the public, as the object ‘for attention 7s the Doctrine 
itfelf, not the Man. Yet it may not be unneceffary to fay 
That he is unconnected with any party, and under no fort 


of influence public or private, but the influence of reafon 


we aeauabeasts 
‘Philadelphia, Bebruary: 14, 1770. 
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Of the origin and defign of government in ge- 
neral. With concife remarks on the Englith 
conftitution. | 


OME writers have fo confounded fociety with govern- 
S ment, as to leave little or no diftinétion between them ; 
whereas they are not only different, but have different 
origins. Society is produced by our wants, and government | 
by our wickednefs; the former promotes our happinefs & 
pofitively by uniting our affections, the: latter negatively ie 
by reftraining our vices. “The one encourages intercourfe, . 
the other creates diftinctions. ‘The firft is a patron, the laft | 


a punifher. 7 | 


Society in every ftate is a bleffing, but government even & 
in its beit ftate is but a neceflary evil; in its worft ftate an i 
intolerable one; for when we fuffer, or are expofed to the 
fame miferies by a government, which we might expeét in a 
country without government, our calamity is heightened by 
reflecting that we furnifh the means by which we fuffer. 
Government, like drefs, is the badge of loft innocence; 
the palaces of kings are built on the ruins of the bowers of 
-paradife. For were the impulfes of confcience clear, uni- 
| form, and irrefiftably obeyed, man would need no other . 
| Jawgiver ; but that not being the cafe, he finds it neceflary to 
furrender up a part of his property to furnifh means for the 
protection of the reft; and this he is induced to do by the 


two evils to chufe the leaft. Wherefore {ecurity being the 
true detign and end of govenment, it unanfwerably follows, 
that whatever form thereof appears moft likely to infure it to 
| us, with the leaft expence and greateft benefit, is preferable 3 
| ~ to all others, : 
B In i 


' fame prudence which in every other cafe, advifes him out of | aes 


bendy 


oe 
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In order to gain a clear and juft idea of the defign and end 
of government, let us fuppofe a fmall number of perfons 


fettled in fome foal part of the earth, unconnected 


with the reft, they will then reprefent the Arlt peopling of 
any country, or of the world. In this ftate of natural liberty, 
fociety will be their firft thought. A thoufand motives will 
excite them thereto, the itrength of one man is fo unequal to 
his wants, and his mind fo unfitted for perpetual folitude, 
that he is foon obliged to feek affiftance and relief of another 


‘who in his turn requires the fame. Four or five united 


would be able to raife a tollerable dwelling in the midft of a 
wildernefs ; but ome man might labour out the common 
period of life without accomphiihing any thing ; when he 
had felled his timber he could not remove it, nor erect it after 
it was removed; hunger in the mean time would urge him 
from his work, and every different want call him a different 
way. Di feafe, nay even. misfortune would be death, for tho’ 

neither mignt Be mortal, yet either would difable him from 
living, and reduce him to a ftate in which he might rather be 
faid to perifh than to die. 

‘Thus, necefiity like a gravitating power, would foon form 
ouy newly arrived emigrants into fociety, the reciprocal 
Meflings of which, would fuperfede, and render the obliga- 
tions of law and government unneceflary while they re- 
mained perfectly juit to each other; but as nothing but 
heaven is impregnable to vice, it will unavoidably happen, 
that in proportion as they furmount the firft difficulties of 
emigration, which bound them together in a common caufe, 
they will begin to relax in their duty and attachment to each 
other; and this remiflfnefs will point out the neceflity of 
eftablifhing fome form of government to fupply the defect of 
moral virtue. 

Some convenient tree will aiford them a State-Houfe, 
under the branches of which, the whole colony may aflemble 
to deliberate on public matters. It is more than probable 
that their firft laws will have the title only of REGULATIONS, 
and be inforced by no other penalty than public difefteem. 
In this firft parliament every Pal, by natural right, will 
have a feat. 

But as the colony increafes, de public cancerns will in- 
creafe likewife, and the diftance at which the members may 
be feperated, will render it too inconvenient for all of them 

ta, 
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to meet on every occafion asat firft, when their number was 
fmall, their habitations near, and the public concerns few and 
trifling. ‘This will point out the convenience of their con- 
fenting to leave the legiflative part to be managed by a felect 
number chofen from the whole body, who are fuppofed to 
have the fame concerns at ftake which thofe have who ap- 

ointed them, and who will act in the fame manner as the 


whole body would act, were they prefent. If the colony 


continue increafing, it will become neceflary to augment the 
number of the reprefentatives, and that the intereit of every 
part of the colony may be attended to, it will be found 
belt to divide the whole into convenient parts, each part 
fending its proper number; and that the eledted might never 
form to them/elves an intereft feperate from the eecfors, pru- 
dence will point out the neceflity of having eleCtions: often ;. 
becaufe as the eleéfed might by that means return and mix 
again with the general body of the ¢ecfars in a few months, 
their fidelity to the public will be fecured by the prudent 
reflection of not making a rod for themfelves. “And as this 
frequent interchange will eftablifh a common intereft with 
every part of the community, they will mutually and naturally 
fupport each other, and on this (not on the unmeaning name 
of king) depends the /rrength of government and the happine/s of 
the governed. 

Here then is the origin and rife of government ; namely, a 
mode rendered neceflary by the inability of moral virtue to 
govern the world ; here too is the defign and end of govern- 
ment, viz. freedom and fecurity. And however our eyes 
may be dazzled with fhow, ‘or our ears deceived by found ; 
however prejudice may warp our wills, or intereft darken our 
underftanding; the fimple voice of nature and of reafon will 
fay, it is right. | 

I draw my idea of the form of government from a principle 
in nature, which no art can overturn, viz. that the more 
fimple any thing is, the lefs liable it is to be difordered, and the 
eafier repaired when difordered ; and with this maxim in view, 
I offer a few remarks on the fo much boafted conttitutionof 
England, ‘That it was noble for the dark and flavifh times 
in which it was erected, is granted. When the world was 
over-run with tyranny, the leaft remove therefrom was 4 


glorious rifque, But that it is imperfect, fubje& to convul- 
, flons, 


sy 
e 
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fions, and incapable of producing what it feems to promife, 
is eafily demonftrated. . 


_ Abfolute governments, (tho’ the difgrace of human nature) 
have this advantage with them, that they are fimple ;. if the 
people fuffer, they know the head from which their fuffering 
{prings, know likewife the remedy, and are not bewildered 
by a variety of caufes and cures. But the conftitution of ~ 
England is fo exceedingly complex, that the nation may 
{utter for years together without being able to difcover in 
which part the fault lies ; fome will fay in one and fome in 
another, and every political phyfician will advife a different 
medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over local or long ftanding pre- 
judices, yet if we will fuffer ourfelves to examine the com- 
ponent parts of the Englifh conftitution, we fhall find them 
to be the bafe remains of two ancient tyrannies, compounded 
with fome new republican materials. 

Firfi.—The remains of monarchial tyranny in the perfon 
of the king. 

Secondly.— ‘The remains of ariftocratical tyranny in the 
perfons of the peers. 

Thirdly—The new republican materials in the perfons » 
of the commons, on whofe virtue depends the freedom of 
England. ; : . 

The two firft, by being hereditary, are independent of the 


people ; wherefore in a con/titutional Jenfe they contribute no- 


thing towards the freedom of the ftate. 

To fay that the conftitution of England is a union 
of three powers reciprocally checking each other, is farci- 
cal, either the words have no meaning, or they are flat 


contradictions. 


To fay that the commons is a check upon the king, pre- 
fuppofes two things: 

Firfi.—Vhat the king is not to be-trufted without being 
looked after, or in other words, that a thirf for abfolute 
power is the natural difeafe of monarchy. 

Secondly.— hat the commons, by being appointed for 
that purpofe, are either wifer or more worthy of confidence 
than the crown. | 

But as the fame conftitution which gives the commons a 
power to check the king by withholding the fupplies, gives 
afterwards the king a power to check the commons by em- 

| empowering 
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‘powering him to reject their other bills; it again {uppofes 
that the king is wifer than thofe whom it has already fuppofed 
to be wifer than him, A mere abfurdity ! 

There is fomething exceedingly ridiculous in the compo- 
fition of monarchy ; it firft excludes a man from the means of 
information, yet empowers him to act in cafes where the high- 
eft judgment is required. The ftate of aking fhuts him from 
the world, yet the bufinefs of aking requires him to know 
it thoroughly ; wherefore the different parts, by unnaturally 
oppoling and deftroying each other, prove the whole character 
to be abfurd and ufelefs. | 

Some writers have explained the Englifh conftitution thus: 

The king, fay they, is one, the people another; the peers 

-arean houfe in behalf of the king, the commons in behalf 
of the people; but this hath all the diftinGions ofan houfe 
divided againit itfelf; and though the expreflions be plea- 
fantly arranged, yet when examined, they appear idle and 
ambiguous ; and it will always happen, that the niceft con- 

Struction that words are capable of when applied to the de- 
{c®ption of fomething which either cannot exift, or is too 
incomprehenfible to be within the compafs of defcription, will 
be words of found only, and tho’ they may amufe the ear, 
they cannot inform the mind, for this explanation includes 
a previous queftion, viz. How came the king by a power which 
the people are afraid to truft, and always obliged to check? 
Such a power could not be the gift of a wife people, neither 
can any power, which needs checking, be from God; yet the 

“provilion, which the conftitution makes, fuppofes iuch a 

power to exift. Liss 

But the provifion is unequal to the tafk ; the means either 
cannot or will not accomplifh the end, and the whole affair 
is a feo de fe; for as the greater weight will always carry up 
the lefs, and as all the wheels of a machine are put in motion 
by one, it only remains to know which power in the confti- 
tution has the moft weight, for that will govern ; and tho’ 
the others, or a part of them, may clog, or, as the phrafe is, 
check the rapidity of its motion, yet fo long as they cannot 
{top it, their endeavours will be ineffeGual ; the firit moving 
power will at laft have its way, and what it wants in {peed, 

ds fupplied by time. 

‘Thatthe crown is this overbearing part in the Enplith con- 
conftitution, needs not be mentioned, and that it derives its 

whole 
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whole confequence merely from being the giver of places and 
penfions, is felf-evident, wherefore, though we have been 
wife enough to fhut and lock a door againft abfolute monarchy, 
we at the fame time have been foolifh enough to put the 
crown in poileffion of the key. mi . 
The prejudice of Englifhmen in favour of their own go- 
vernment by kings, lords and commons, arifes as much or 
more from national pride than reafon. Individuals are un- 
doubtedly fafer in England than in fome other countries, but 
the qwill of the king is as much the /aw of the land in Britain 


asin France, with this difference, that inftead of proceeding 


directly from his mouth, it is handed to the people under the 
more formidable fhape of an act of parliament. For the fate 
of Charles the Firft hath only made kings more fubtle—not 
more juft. 

Wherefore, laying afide all national pride and prejudice in 
favour of modes and forms, the plain truth is, that z¢ zs wholly 
owing to the con/titution of the people, and not to the conftitution of 
the government, that the crown is not as oppreffive in England 
asin Turky. 

An inquiry into the con/fitutional errors in the Englifh 
form of government is at this time highly neceflary ; for as 
we are never in a proper condition of doing juftice to others, 
while we continue under the influence of fome leading par- 
tiality, fo neither are we capable of doing it to ourfelves 
while we remain fettered by any obftinate prejudice. And 
as aman, who isattached toa proftitute, is unfitted to choofe 
‘or judge a wife, fo any prepofleffion in favour of a rotten 
conftitution of government will difable us from difcerning 4 


good one. 


\ 


Of monarchy and hereditary fucceffion. 


AF ANKIND being originally equals in the order of crea- 
tion, the equality could only be deftroyed by fome fub- 
fequent circumiftances ; the diftinctions of rich, and poor, 
may in a great meature be accounted for, and that without 
having recourfe to the harfh, ill-founding names of op- 
preffion and avarice. Opprefiion is often the confequence, but 


‘{eldom or never the sans of riches 5 and though avarice will 
preferve 
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preferve a man from being neceffitoufly poor, it generally 
makes him too timorous to be wealthy. 

But there is another and greater diftinction, for which no 
truly natural or religious reafon can be affigned, and that is, 
the diftinétion of men into KINGS and supjects. Male and 
female are the diftinctions of nature, good and bad the dif- 
tinction cf heaven; but how a race of men came into the 
world fo exalted above the reft, and diftinguifhed like fome 
new fpecies, is worth enquiring into, and whether they are 
the means of happinefs or of mifery to mankind. 

In the early ages of the world, according to the fcripture 
chronology, there were no kings ; the confequente of which 
was, there were no wars; it is the pride of kings which 
throw mankind into confufion. Holland without a king hath 
enjoyed more peace for this laft century than any of the mo-, 
narchical governments in Europe. Antiquity favours the 
fame remark ; for the quiet and rural lives of the firft pa- 
triarchs hath a happy fomething in them, which vanifhes 
away when we come to the hiftory of Jewifh royalty. 

Government by kings was firft introduced into the world 
by the Heathens, from whom the children of Ifrael copied 
the cuftom. It was the moft protperous invention the Devil 
ever fet on foot for the promotion of idolatry. The Heathens 
paid divine honours to their deceafed kings, and the Chriftian 
world hath improved on the plan, by doing the fame to their 
living ones. How impious is the title of facred majefty ap- 
plied to a worm, who in the midift of his fplendour is crumb- 
ling into dutft. 

As the exalting one man fo greatly above the reft cannot be 
juitihed on the equal rights of nature, fo neither can it be de- 
fended on the authority of {cripture; for the will of the Al- 
mighty, as declared by Gideon and the prophet Samuel, ex- 
pretsly difapproves of government by kings. All anti-mo- 
narehical parts of {cripture have been very fmoothly glofled 
over in monarchical governments, but they undoubtedly merit 
the attention of countries which have their governments yet 
to form. ‘‘Render unto Cafar the things which are Cafar’s” 
is the fcripture doctrine of courts, yet it is no fupport of mo- 
narchical government, for the Jews at that time were without 
a king, and ina ftate of vaflalage to the Romans. 

Near three thoufand years pafled away from the Mofaic ac- 


count of the creation, till the Jews under a national delufion 


requefted 
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requefted aking. ‘Till then their form of government (ex- 
cept in extraordinary cafes, where the Almighty interpofed) 
was a kind of republic adminiftered by a judge and the elders 
of the tribes. Kings they had none, and it was held finful 
to acknowledge any being under that title but the Lord of 
Hofts, And when'a man ferioufly reflects on the idolatrous 
homage which is paid to the perfons of kings, he need not 
wonder that the Almighty, ever jealous of his honor fhould 
difapprove of a form of government which fo impioufly in- 
vades the prerogative of heaven. 
_ Monarchy is ranked in {cripture as one of the fins of the 
Jews, for which a curfe in referve is denounced againit them. 
The hiftory ef that tranfaction is worth attending to. | 
The children of Ifrael being opprefled by the Midianites 
Gideon marched againft them with a {mall army and victory, 
thro’ the divine interpofition, decided in his favour. ‘The 
Jews, elate with fuccefs, and attributing it to the generalfhip 
of Gideon, propofed making him a king, faying Rule thou 
over us, thou and thy fon and thy fon’s fon. Here was 
tem ptation in its fulleft extent ; not a kingdom only, but an 
hereditary one, but Gideon in the piety of his foul replied, 
I will not rule over you, neither fhall my fon rule over you, 
THe LORD SHALL RULE OVER YoU. Words need not be 
more explicit; Gideon doth not decline the honor, but de- 
nieth their right to give it ; neither doth he compliment them 
with invented declarations of his thanks, but in the pofitive 
ftile of a prophet charges them with difaffection to their pro- 
per Sovereign, the King of Heaven. | 
' About one hundred and thirty years after this, they fell 
acain into the fame error, “T’he hankering which the Jews 
had for the idolatrous cuftoms of the Heathens, is fomething 
exceedingly unaccountable ; but fo it was, that laying hold 
of the mifconduét of Samuel’s two fons, who were entrufted 
with fome fecular concerns, they came in an abrupt and cla- 
morous manner to Samuel, faying, Behold thou art old, and’ 
thy fons walk not in thy ways, now make us aking to judge us, like 
ail the other nations. And here we cannot but.obferve that 
their motives were bad, viz. that they might be /ike unto 
other nations,‘ i. e. the Heathens, whereas their true glory 
laid in being as much unlike them as poflible.. But the thing 
adifpleafed Samuel when they faid, Give us a king to judge us 5 and 
Samuel prayed unto the Lord, and the Lord faid unto Samuel, 
Hearken 
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Hearken unto the voice of the people in all that they fay unto thee, 
for they have not rejetied thee, but they have rejected me, THAT 
I sHOULD NOT REIGN OVER THEM. According to all the 
works which they have done fince the day that I brought them up out 
of Egypt, even unto this day ; wherewith they have forfaken me 
and ferved other Gods 5 fa do they alfo unto thee. Now there- 
fore bearken unto their voice, howbeit, proteft folemnly unto them, 
and fhew them the manner of the king that fhall reign over them, 
z. ¢. not of any particular king, but the general manner of 
the kings of the earth, whom [frael was fo eagerly copying 
after. And notwithftanding the great diftance of time and 
difference of manners, the character is {till in fafhion. And 
Samucl told all the words of the Lord unto the people, that 
afked of him a king, And he faid, This fhall be the manner of the 
king that fhall reign over you ; he will take your fons and appoint 
them for himfelf, for his chariots, and to be his horfemen, and 
fome foall run befcre his chartots, (this defcription agrees 
with the prefent mode of impreffing men) and he will appoint 
him captain over thoufands and captains over fifties, and will fet 
them to ear his ground, and to reap his harveft, and to make his 
infiruments of war, and infiruments of his chariots; and he will 
take your daughters to be confeclionaries, and to be cooks, and to be 
beakers, (this defcribes the expence and luxury as well as the 
oppreffion of kings) and he will take your fields and your 
olive yards, even the beft of them, and give them to his fervants; 
and he will take the tenth of your feed, and of your vineyards, 
and give them to his officers and to his fervants, (by which we 
fee that bribery, corruption, and favouritifm are the ftanding 
vices of kings) and he will take the tenth of your men fervants, 
and your maid fervants, and your goodlief? young men, and your 
affes, and put them to his work; and he will take the tenth ‘of 
your fheep, and ye frall be his fervants, and ye fhall cry out in that 
day becaufe of your king which ye fhall have chofen, AND THE 
I,ORD WILL NOT HEAR YOU IN THAT DAY.” This 


accounts for the continuation of monarchy; neither do 


the characters of the few good kings which have lived fince, 
either fanctify the title, or blot out the finfulnefs of the ori- 
gin; the high encomium given of David takes no notice of 


him officially as a king, but only as a may after God’s own 


heart. Neverthele/s the people refufed to obey the voice of Samuel, 
and they faid, Nay, but we will have a king over us, that we may 
2 C be 
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be like all the nations, and that our king may judge us, and go 
out before us, and fight our battles. Samuel continued to reafon 
with them, but to no purpofe ; ‘he fet before them their in- 
gratitude, but all would not avail; and feeing them fully 
bent on their folly, he cried out, J will call unto the Lord, 
and he fhall fend thunder and rain, (which then was a 
punifhment, being in the time of wheat harvelt) that ‘ye 
may perceive and fee that your wickednefs is great which ye have 
done in the fight of the Lord, IN ASKING YOU A KING, 
So Samuel called unto the Lord, and the Lord fent thunder and 
rain that day, and all the people greatly feared the Lord and 
famuel, And all the people faid unto Samuel, pray for thy 
Servants unto. the Lord thy God that we die not, for WE HAVE 
ADDED UNTO OUR SINS THIS EVIL, TO ASK A KING. 
Thefe portions of fcripture are direct and pofitive. “hey 
‘admit of no equivocal conftruction. “That the Almighty 
hath here entered his proteft againft monarchial government, 
is true, or the icripture is falfe. And a man hath good 
reafon to believe that there is as much of king-craft, (as 
.prieft-craft, in withholding the fcripture from the public in 
he ih countries. For monarchy in every inftance is the 

Popery of government. : 
“’To the evil of monarchy we have added that of hereditary - 
fucceffion ; and as the firft is a degradation (and leflening of 
-ourfelves,. fo the fecond, claimed as a matter of right, 1s an 
infult and an impofition on pofterity. For all men being ori- 
ginally equals, no one by birth could have a right to fet up his 
_own family in perpetual preference to all others for ever, 
and though himfelf might deferve /ome decent degree of ho- 
“ nours of his cotemporaries, yet his defcendants might be far 
too unworthy to inherit them. One of the ftrongeft na- 
tural proofs of the folly of hereditary right in kings, is, 
that nature difapproves it, otherwife fhe would not fo fre- 
- quently turn it into ridicule by giving mankind an 4/s for 

a Lion. : , 

Secondly, as no man at firft could poflefs any other public 
“honors than were beftowed upon him, fo the givers of thofe 
honors could have no right to give away the right of pofterity- 
And though they might fay, ** We choote you for our 
head,” they could not, without manifeft injuftice to their 
‘children, fay, ‘¢ that your children, and your children’s 
children fhall reign over ours for ever. “Becaufe fuch an ‘aa 
wife 
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wife, unjuft, unnatural compact might ( perhaps) in the next, 
fucceffion put them under the government of a rogue ora 
fool. Moft wife men, in their private fentiments, have ever 
treated hereditary right with contempt; yet it is one of thofe. 
evils which, when once eftablifhed, is not eafily removed ; 
many fubmit from fear, others from fuperftition, and the 


more powerful part ihares with the king the plunder of the, 


reft. 


Wag aa: 
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hath no divinity in it, However, it is needlefs to fpend much 


time in expofing the folly of hereditary right; if there are 
any fo weak as to believe it, let them promifcuoufly worfhip — 


the afs and the lion, and welcome. I fhall neither copy 
their humility, nor difturb their devotion. 

Yet I fhould be glad to afk how they fuppofe kings came 
at firft? The queftion admits but of three anfwers, viz. 


either by lot, by election, or by ufurpation. If the firft king - 


was taken by lot, it eftablithes a precedent for the next, 
which excludes hereditary fucceffion. Saul was by lot, yet 
the fucceflion was not hereditary, neither does it appear from 
that tranfaction there was any intention it ever fhould. If 
the firft king of any country was by election, that likewife 
eftablifhes a precedent for the next; for to fay that the right 
of all future generations is taken away, by the a& of the 
firft electors, in their choice not only of a king, but of a fa- 
mily of kings for ever, hath no parallel in or out of Scrip- 
ture but the doctrine of original fin, which fuppofes the 
free will of all men loft in Adam; and from fuch compari- 


fon, and it will admit of no other, hereditary fucceffion can: 


derive no glory, For as in Adam all finned, and as in the 
firft electors all men obeyed; as in the one all mankind 
were fubjected to Satan, and in the other to fovereignty ; 
a3 our innocence was loft in the firft, and our autho- 
rity in the laft; and as both difable us from re-affuming 
fome former ftate and privilege, it unanfwerably follows, 
that original fin and hereditary fucceffion are parallels. Dif- 
honourable rank! Inglorious connexion! Yet the moft 
fubtile fophift cannot produce a jufter fimile, 

As to ufurpation, no man will be fo hardy as to defend. 
it; and that William the conqueror was an ufurper, isa fact 


not to be contradicted. The plain truth is, that the anti- 


quity of Englifh monarchy will not bear looking into. 
But it is not fo much the abfurdity as the evil of hereditary 
fucceflion which concerns mankind. Did it enfurea race of 


good and wife men, it would have the feal of divine autho-' 


rity, bit as it opens a door to the foolifh, the wicked, and the’ 

improper, it hath in it the nature of oppreffion. Men who 

look upon themfelves born to reign, and others to obey, foon 

grow infolent; fele&ted from the reft of mankind their 

minds are early poifoned by importance; and the world sy 
| a 
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a& in differs fo materially from the world at large, that they 
have but little opportunity of knowing its true interefts, and: 
when they fucceed to the government, are frequently the 
moft ignorant and unfit of any throughout the dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary fucceffion is, that 
the throne is fubjeét to be poiictled by a minor at any age; 
all which time the regency, acting under the cover of a 
king, have every opportunity and inducement to betray their 
truft. The fame national misfortune happens, when a king, 
worn out with age and infirmity, enters the laft ftage of hu- 
man weaknefs. In both thefe cafes, the public becomes a 
a prey toevery mifcreant, who can tamper fuccefsfully with 
the follies either of age or infancy. 

The moft plaufible plea which hath ever been offered in’ 
favour of hereditary fucceflion, is, that it preferves a nation 
from civil wars; and were this-true, it would be weighty ; 


whereas, it is the moft barefaced falfity ever impofed upon 


mankind. The whole hiftory of England difowns the fact. 
Thirty kings and two minors have reigned in that diftracted 
kingdom fince the conqueft, in which time there have been 
(including the revolution) no lefs than eight civil wars and 
nineteen rebellions. Wherefore inftead of making for peace, 
it makes againft it, and deftroys the very foundation it feems 
to ftand on. , | 

‘The. conteft for monarchy. and fucceflion, between the 
houfes of York and Lancafter, laid England in a fcene of 
blood for many years. ‘Twelve pitched battles, befides fkir- 
mifhes and fieges were fought between Henry and Edward. 
Twice was Henry prifoner to Edward, who in his turn was 
prifoner to Henry. And-fo uncertain is the fate of war, and 
the temper of a nation, when nothing but perfonal matters 
are the ground of a quarrel, that Henry was taken in triumph 
from a prifon to a palace, and Edward obliged to fly from a 
palace toa foreign land; yet, as fudden tranfitions of temper 
are feldom lafting, Henry in his turn was driven from the 
throne, and Edward recalled to fucceed him, ‘The parlia- 
ment always following the ftrongeft fide. 

This conteft began in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and 
was not entirely extinguifhed ’till Henry the Seventh, in 
whom the families were united. Including a period of 67 
years, viz. from 1422 to 1489. allie os 

n 
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In fhort, monarchy and fucceffion have laid (not this or 


that kingdom only) but the world in blood and athes. Tis 


a form of government which the word of God bears tefti- 
mony againft, and blood will attend it. 


If we enquire into the bufinefs of a king,we fhall find that 
in fomé countries they have none; ard after fauntering’ 
away their lives without pleafure to themfelves or advantage: 


to the nation, withdraw from the fcene, and leave their fuc- 
ceflors to tread the fame idle ground. In abfolute mo-— 
narchies the whole weight of bufinefs, civil and military, 
lies on the king; the children of Ifrael’ in their requeft for 
a king, urged this plea, “* that he may judge us, and go out 
before us, and fight our battles.” — But ‘in countries where 
he is neither ajudge nor a general, | ; > aman 
would be puzzled to know what is his bufinefs. 

‘The nearer any government approaches to a republic the 


Jefs bufinefs theres for a king. It is fomewhat difficult to 


finda proper name for the government of England. Sir 
William Meredith calls it a republic; but in its prefent ftate 
it is unworthy of the name, becaufe the corrupt influence of 
the crown, by having all the places in its difpofal, hath fo 
effectually fwallowed up the power, and eaten out the virtue 
of the houfe of commons (the republican part in the confti- 
tution) that the government of England is nearly as mo- 
narchical as that of France or Spain. Men fall out with 
names without underftanding them. For it is the republican 
and not the monarchical part of the conftitution of Iengland 


which Englifhmen glory in, viz. the liberty of choofing an — 
houfe of commons from out of their own body—and it is 
-eafy to fee that when republican virtue fails, flavery enfues. 


Why is -the conftitution of England fickly, but becaufe mo- 
narchy hath poifoned the republic, the crown hath engrofled 
the commons? gre ih 


In : hath little more to do than to make 


- war and give away places; which in plain terms, is to im- 


poverifh the nation, and fet it together by the ears. A pretty 


bufinefs indeed for a man to be allowed eight hundred | 


thoufand fterling a year for, and worfhipped into the bar- 
gain! Of more worth is one honeft man to fociety, and in 
the fight of God, than all the crowned ruffians that ever 
lived. if | ? i gs 
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Thoughts on the prefent {tate of American 
| affairs. : 


N the following pages I offer nothing more than fimple 

facts, plain arguments, and common fenfe; and have no 
other preliminaries to fettle with the reader, than that he 
will diveft himfelf of prejudice and prepofleffion, and fuffer 
his reafon and his feelings to determine for themfelves; that 
he will put ov, or rather that he will not put off the true 
charaGter of a man, and generoufly enlarge his views beyond 
the prefent day. 

Vélumes have been written on the fubject of the ftruggle 
‘between England and America. Men of all ranks have em- 
barked in the controverfy, from different motives. and with 
various defigns : but all have been ineffectual, and the period 
of debate is clofed. Arms, asthe laft refource, decide thecon- 
teft; the appeal was the choice of the king, and the conti- 
“nent hath accepted the challenge. 

‘Tt hath been reported of the late Mr, Pelham (who tho’ an 
able minifter was not without his faults) that on his being 
attacked in the houfe of commons, on the {core, that his mea- 
“fures were only ofa temporary kind, replied ‘‘they will laf? my 
“time? Should a thought fo fatal and unmanly poffeis the 

colonies in the prefent conteft, the name of anceftors will be 
remembered by future generations with deteftation. 

"The fun never fhined on a caufe of greater worth, ”Tis 
not the affair of acity, a county, a province, or a kingdom, 
but of a continent—of at leaft one eighth part of the habit- 

‘able globe. ’Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or an age; 
pofterity are virtually involved in the conteit, and will be 
more or lefs affected, even to the end of time, by the proceed- 
ings now. Now is the feed-time of continental union, faith 
and honor. The leaft fraéture now will belike a name en- 
-graved with the point of a pin on the tender rind of a young 
oak ; the wound will enlarge with the tree, and pofterity read 
it in full grown characters. Pi 

By -referring the matter from argument to arms, a new 
zra for politicks is ftruck ; a new method of thinking hath 
arifen. All plans, propofals, 8c. prior to the nineteenth 
of April, 7. e. to the commencement of hoftilities, are like the 
almanacks of the laft year; which though proper then are 
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fuperfeded and ufelefs now. Whatever was advanced by the 
advocates on either fide of the queftion then, terminated in 
one and the fame point, viz. a union with Great-Britain ; 
the only difference between the parties was the method of 
effecting it ; the one propofing force, the other friendfhip ; 
but it hath fo far happened that the fir hath failed, and the 
fecond hath withdrawn her influence, © 

As much hath been faid of the advantages of reconciliation, 
which, like an agreeable dream, hath pafled away and left us 
as we were, it is but right, that we fhould examine the con- 
trary fide of the argument, and enquire into fome of the many 
material injuries which thefe colonies fuftain, and always 
will fuftain, by being connected with, and dependant on 
Great Britain. To examine that connection and depend- 
ance, on the principles of nature and common fenfe, to fee 
what we have to truft to, if feparated, and what we are to ex- 
pect, if dependant, 

I have heard it afierted by fome, that as America hath flou- 
rifhed under her former connection with Great-Britain, that 
the fame conneétion is neceflary towards her future happinefs, 
and will always have the fame effect. _ Nothing can be more 
fallacious than this kind of argument. We may as well af- 
fert that becaufe a child has thrived upon milk, that it is nea 
ver to have meat, or that the firft twenty years of our lives is 
to become a precedent for the next twenty But even this js 
admitting more than is true, for I anfwer roundly, that Ame- 
rica would have flourifhed as much, and probably much more, 
had no European power had any thing to do with her. The 
commerce by which the hath inriched herfelf, are the necef- 
faries of life, and will always have a market while eating is 
the cuitom of Europe. 

But fhe has proteéted us, fay fome. That the has en- 
grofled us is true, and defended the continent at our expence 
as well as her own, is admitted, and fhe would have defend_ 
ed Turkey from the fame motive, viz. the fake of trade and 
dominion. yp 

Alas, we have been long led away by ancient prejudices, 
and made large facrifices to fuperftition. We have boafted 
the protection of Great Britain, without confidering that 
her motive was intere/ not attachment 3 that fhe did not pro- 
tectus from our enemies on our account, but from her enemies on 
ler own account, from thofe who had no quarrel with us on 

any 
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any other account, and whowill always be our enemies on the 
fame account. J.et Britain wave her pretenfions to the conti- 
nent, or the continent: throw off the dependance, and we 
fhould be at peace with France and Spain were they at wat 
with Britain. The miferies of Hanover laft war ought to 
warn us againft connexions. 

It has latety been afferted in parliament, that the colonies 
have no relation to each other but through the parent country, 
i.e, that Pennfylvania and the Jerfeys, and fo on for the 
reft, are fifter colonies by the way of England; this is cer- 
tainly avery round-about way of proving relationfhip, but 
it is the neareft aud only true way of proving enemythip if I 
may focail it. France and Spain never were, nor perhaps 
ever will be our enemies as Americans, but as our being the 
Subjects of Great Britain. | 

But Britain is the parent country, fay fome. Then the 
more fhame upon her conduét. Even brutes do not devour 
their young, nor favages make war upon their families 5 
wherefore the affertion, iftrue, turns to her reproach ; but 
it happens not to’be true, or only partly fo, and the phrafe 
parent or mother country hath been jefuitically adepted by the 

and his.parafites. with a low papiftical defign of gaining 
an unfair bias on the credulous weaknefs of our minds. Eu- 
fope, and not England, is the parent country of America. 
‘This new world hath been the afylum for the perfecuted lo- 
vers of civil and religious liberty from every part of Europe, 
Hither have they fled, not from the tender embraces of the 
mother, but from the cruelty of the moniter ; and it is fo far 
trueof England, ‘that the fame tyranny-which vrove the firft 
emigrants trom home, purfues their defcendants ftill. 

In this extenfive quarter-of the globe, we forget the narrow 
limits of three hundred and fixty miles (the extent of Eng- 


land) and carry our friendfhip on a larger fcale ; we claim . 


brotherhood with every European Chriftian, and triumph in 
the generofity of the fentiment. 2 
It is pleafant to obferve by what regular gradations we 
{urmount the*force of local prejudice, as we enlarge our ac- 
quaintance with the world. “A man born in any town in’ 
England divided into parifhes, will naturally affociate moft 
with his fellow-parifhioners (becaufe their interefts in man 
cafes will be common) and diftinguifh him by the name of 
neighbour ; if he.meet him but a few miles from home, he 
drops the narrow idea of a ftreet, and falutes him by the 
name 
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name of townfinan ; ; if he travel out of the county, .and meet 
him i in any other, he forgets the minor divifions of ftreet and 
town, and calls hi countryman, 1. &. countyman 3 but if in. 
their foreign excurfions they fhould affociate in France, or. 
any other part of Europe, their local remembrance would be. 
enlarged into that of Englifbmen. And by a juft parity. of 
reafoning, all Europeans meeting in America, or any other 
quarter of the globe, are counirymen; for England, Holland, 
Germany, or Sweden, when compared with the whole, fland 
in the fame places on the larger fcale, which the divifions. 
of ftreet, town, and county do.on the {male ones ;, diftinc= 
tions too limited for continental minds. Not one-third of 
the inhabitants, even of this province, are of Englith de- 
{cent. Wherefore I reprobate the phrafe of parent or mother 
country applied to England only, as being falfe, felfih, nar- 
row, and-ungenerous, 

But admitting, that we were all of Englith defcent, what 
does itamount tof Nothing. Britain, being now an open 
enemy, extinguithes every other name and title: And to fay 
that reconciliation is our duty, is truly farcical. ‘The firft 
king of England, of the prefent line (William the Con- 
queror) was a Frenchman, and half the Peers of England 
are defcendants from the fame country ; wherefor e, by. the 
fame methed of reafoning, England ought to be coverned 
by F France, 

Much hath been faid of the seed ftrength of Britain and 
the colonies, that in conjunction they might bid defiance to 
the world. ‘But this is mere prefumption ; ” the fate of war is 
uncertain, neither do the expreffions mean any thing ; for 
this continent would never fuffer itfelf to be drained ‘of in= 
habitants, to fupport the Britifh arms in either Alia, Africa, 
or Europe. 

‘Befides what have we to do with fetting the world at de- 
fiance? Qur plan i is commerce, and that, well attended to, 
will fecure us the peace and “friendthip of all Europe; 
becaufe, it is the intereft of all Europe to have America 
a free port. Here trade will always be a protection, 
and her barrennefs of gold and filver fecure her from. 
invaders. 

I challenge the warmeft advocate for reconciliation, | to 
fhew, a fingle advantage that this continent can reap, 
by being connected. wath Great-Britain. I repeat the. 

_ challenge, 
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challenge; not a fingle advantage is derived, Our .corn 
will fetch its price in any market in Europe, and. our 
imported goods niuft be paid for buy them where we will. 

But the injuries and difadvantages we fuftain by that 
connectien, are without number; and our duty to mankind 
at large, as well as to ourfelves, inftruét us to renounce 
the alliance: Becaufe; any fubmiffion to, or dependance 
on Great-Britain, tends directly to involve this continent 
in European wars and quarrels; and fet us at variance 
with nations, who would otherwife feck our friendfhip, 
and againft whom. we have neither anger nor complaint. 
As Europe is our market for trade, we ought to form no 
partial corinection with any part of it. It is the true in- 
tereft of America to fteer clear of European contentions, 
which fhe never can do, whilé by her dependance on Bri- 
tain, fhe is made the make-weight in the {cale of Britifh 
politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be long 
_at peace, and whenever a war breaks out between England 
and any foreign power, the trade of America goes to ruin, 
becaufe of her connection with Britain. “The next wat may not 
‘turn out like the laft; and fhould it not, the advocates for re- 
conciliation now, will be wifhing for feparation then, be- 
caufe, neutrality in the cafe, would be a fafer convoy than.a 
man of war... Every thing that is right or natural pleads for 
.feparation. The blood of the flain, the weeping voice of 
nature cties, >I Is TIME TO PART. Even the diftance 
at which the Almighty hath placed England and America, 
is a ftrong and natural proof, that the authority of the one, 
over the other, was never the defign of Heaven. The time 
Jikewife at which the continent was difcovered, adds weight 
to the argument, and the manner in which it was peopled 
encreafes the force of it. The reformation was preceded 
by .the difcovery of America, as if the Almighty gra- 
cioufly meant to open a fanétuary to the perfecuted in 
future years, when home fhould afford neither friend{hip 
nor fafety. £4 
_ The authority of Great-Britain over this continent, is a 
form of government, which fooner or later muft have an end: 


-and a ferious mind can draw no true pleafure by looking 


forward, under the painful and pofitive conviction, that 
_what he calls “‘ the prefent conftitution ” is merely tempo- 
rary 
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ary. As parents, we can have no joy, knowing that thes 
government 18 not fuficiently lafting to enfure any thing 
which we may bequeath to pofterity : And by aplain method 
of argument, as we are running the next generation into debt, 
we ought todo the work of it, otherwife we ufe them mean] 

and pitifully. In order to difcover the line of our dutyrightly, 


_we fhould take our children in our hand, and fix our {tation 


a few years farther into life; that eminence will prefent a 


profpect, which a few prefent fears and prejudices conceal 
from our fight. 


‘Though I would carefully avoid giving unneceflary 


offence, yet I am inclined to believe, that all thofe who 
efpoufe the do&rine of reconciliation, may’ be included 
within the following defcriptions. Interefted men, who 
are not to be trufted; weak men, who cannot fee; preju- 
diced men, who wi// not fee ; and a certain fet of moderate 
men, who think better of the European world than it deferves; 
-and this Jait clafs, by an il-judged deliberation, will be 
the caufe of more calamities to this continent, than all the 
other three, 

It is the good fortune of many to live diftant from the 
{cene of forrow; the evil is not fufficient brought to their 
doors to make them feel the precarioufnefs with which all 
American property is pofleffed. But let our imaginations 
traniport us for a few moments to Bofton, that feat of 
wretchednefs will teach us wifdom, and inftru@ us for ever 


to renounce a power in whom we can have no truft, the in-- 


habitants of that unfortunate city, who but a few months 
ago were in cafe and affluence, have now, no other 
alternative than to flay and ftarve, or turn-out to beg. En- 
dangered by the fire of their friends if they continue within 
the city, and plundered by the foidiery if they leave it, 
In their prefent condition they are prifoners without the 
hope of redemption, and in a general attack for their relief, 
they would be expofed to the fury of both armies. 

Men of paffive tempers look fomewhat | ightly over the of- 
fences of Britain, and {till hoping for the beft, are apt to call 
out, ** Come, come, we fhall be friends again, for all this.’ But 
examine the paffions and feelings of mankind, bring the doc- 
trine of reconciliation to the touchftone of nature, and then 
tell me, whether you can hereafter love, honour, and ee 
erve 
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ferve the power that hath carried fire and {word into your 
land? If you cannot do all thefe, then are you only de- 
ceiving yourfelves, and by your delay bringing ruin upon 
polterity. Your future connexion with Britain, whom you 
can neither love nor honour, will be forced and unnatural, 
»and being formed only on the plan of prefent convenience, 
will in a little time fall into a relapfe more wretched than 
the firft. But if you fay, you can ftill pafs the violations 
over, then I afk, Hath your houfe been burnt? Hath your 
‘ property been deftroyed before your face? Are your wife 
and children deftitute of a bed to lie on, or bread to live on? 
. Have you loft a parent or a child, by their hands, and your- 
-felf the ruined and wretched furvivor? If you have not, 
then are you not a judge of thofe who have. But if 
you have, and {till can fhake hands with the murderers, 
then are you unworthy the name of hutband, father, 
friend, or lover, and whatever may be your rank or title 
in life, you have the heart of a coward, and the {pirit of 
a fycophant, 


This is not inflaming or exaggerating matters, by trying 


them by thofe feelings and affections which nature juttifies, 


and without which, ‘we fhould be incapable of difcharging 
the focial duties of life, or enjoying the felicities of it, 
I mean not to exhibit horror for the purpofe of provoking 


revenge, but to awaken us from fatal and unmanly flumbers, 


that we may purfue determinately fome fixed object. It 
»1s not in. the power of Britain or of Europe to conquer 
America, if:fthe do not conquer herfelf be delay and timidity, 
The prefent winter is worth an age, if rightly employed, 
-but if neglected, the whole continent will partake of the 
misfortune ; and there is no: punifhment which that man 
will not deferve, be he who, or what, or where he will, 
that may be the means of facrificing a feafon fo precious 
- and ufeful. Pans ne oes 

It is repugnant to reafon, to the univerfal order of things, 
to all examples from former ages, to fuppofe, that this 
_ continent can longer remain fubject to any external 
power. The moft fanguine in Britain does ‘not think 
fo. The utmoft ftretch of human wifdom cannot, at this 
time, compafs a plan fhort of feparation, which can pro- 
~mufe the continent even a year’s fecurity. Reconcilation 
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renew the quarrel. 
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is now a fallacious dream: Nature hath deferted the con- 
nexion, and art cannot fupply her place. For, as 


Milton wifely exprefles, <‘* Never can true reconcile- 


ment grow, where wounds of deadly hate have piere’d 


fo deep.” 


Every quiet method for peace hath been ineffe@ual, Our 


prayers have been rejected with difdain; and only tended 


to convince us, that nothing flatters vanity, or. confirms 
obftinacy in Kings more than repeated petitioning—and 
nothing hath contributed more than that very meafure 
to make the Kings of Europe abfolute: Witnefs Denmark 
and Sweden. Wherefore, fince nothing but blows will do, 
for God’s fake, let us come to a final feparation, and not leave 
the next generation to be cutting throats, under the violated 
unmeaning names of parent and child. 


 aeiakys fay;, they will never attempt it again is idle and: vi- 


fionary; we thought fo at the repeal of the ftamp-act, 
yet ayear or! two undeceived us; as well may we fuppofe 
that nations, which have been once defeated, will never 


_ As to government matters, it is not in the power of 


Britain to do this continent juftice: The bufinefs of it 


5 ° 


will foon be too weighty, and intricate, to be managed with 


any tolerable degree of convenience, by a power fo 


_diftant from us, and fo very ignorant of us; for if they 


cannot. conquer us, they cannot govern us. ‘T’o be always 


running: three or four thoufand miles with a tale ora 
_ petition,.. waiting four or five months for an anfwer, which 


when obtained réquires five or fix more to explain it in, 
will in a few years be looked upon as folly and childifhnefs— 
‘There was-a time when it was proper, and: there is a proper 
time for it to ceafe. .. 


Small iflands, not.capable of protecting themfelves, aiethe 


“proper objects for kingdoms to take under their care ; ‘but 
there is fomething very abfurd in fuppofingia continent to be 


perpetually governed by an ifland. In no inftance hathna- 


ture made the fatellite larger. than its.primary planet, and as 


_ England and America, with refpect toeach other, revertes the 
- common order of nature, it is evident they belong to different 


fyftems ; England to Europe, America to itfelf. 
| 4 | Tam 
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lam not induced by motives of pride, party, or refent- 
ment to efpoufe the doctrine of feparation and independance ; 
I am clearly, pofitively, and confcientioufly perfuaded, that 
it is the true intereft of this continent to be fo; that every 


thing fhort of that is mere patchwork, that it can afford no_ 


lafting felicity,----that it is leaving the fword to our chil- 
dren, and fhrinking back ata time, when, a little more, a 
little farther, would have rendered this continent the glory 
of the earth. 

As Britain hath not manifefted the leaft inclination to- 
wards a compromife, we may be aflured that no terms can 
be obtained worthy the acceptance of the continent, or. any 
ways equal to the expence of blood and treafure we have 
"been already put to. 

The object contended for, ought always to bear fome juft 
proportion tothe expence. “The removal of N——, or the 
whole deteftable junto, is amatter unworthy the millions we 
have expended, A temporary {toppage of trade, was an in- 
convenience, which would have fufficiently ballanced the 
repeal of all the acts complained of, had fuch repeals been 
obtained ; but if the whole continent muft take up arms, if 
every man muft be a foldier, itis fearcely worth our while to 
fight againft a contemptible miniftry only. Dearly, dearly, 
do we pay for the repeal of the acts, if that is all we fight 
for; for ina juft eftimation, it is as great a folly to pay a 
Bunker-hill price for law as for land. As I have always 
confidered the independency of this continent as an event 
which fooner or later muft arrive, fo from the late rapid 
progrefs of the continent to maturity, the event could not be 
far off.. Wherefore, on the breaking out of hoftilities, it 


was not worth while to have difputed a matter which time | 


would have finaily redrefled, unlefs we meant to be in ear- 
neft; otherwife it is like wafting an eftate on a fuit at law, 
to regulate the trefpafles of a tenant, whofe leafe is juft ex- 
piring. No man was a warmer wifher for reconciliation 
than myfelf before the fatal nineteenth* of April, 1775, but 
the moment the event of that day was made known, 
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i. But admitting that matters were now made up, what 
i would be the event? I anfwer, the ruin of the continent.--- 
And that for feveral reafons. 

Firft, The powers of governing fti]l remaining in the 
Hi hands of the king, he wiil have a negative over the whole 
legiflation of this continent. And 


aan is he, or is he not, a proper man 
ani to fay to thefe colonies, ‘* You fhail make no laws but what I 
vai pleaje ?” Andis there any inhabitant in America fo igno- 
rant, as not to know, that according to what is called the 
a HA prefent conftitution, that this continent can make no laws but 
By iit what the king gives leave to? and is there any man fo un- 
| Aaa wife as not to fee, that (confidering what has happened) 
Ni; \ a he will fuffer no law to be made here, but fuch as fuits hes 4 
ae purpofe? We may be as effectually enflaved by the want of 
oa it laws in America, as by fubmitting to laws made’ for us in 
aie} England. After matiers are made up (as it is called) can 
oO there be any doubt, but the whole power of the crown will 
es | be exerted to keep this continent as low and as humble as 
| poffible? Inftead of going forward, we fhall go backward, 
Mie or be perpetually quarrelling or ridiculoufly petitioning.— 


| | To bring 
the matter to one point. Is the power who is jealous of our 
profperity, a proper power to governus? Whoever fays No 
to this queftion, is an independant; for independency means 
no more, than whether we fhall make our own laws, or 


ih |, But the king, you will fay, has a-negative in England¥. 
7 the people there can make no.laws without his confent. In 


point of right and good order, there is fomething very ridis. 

Hi culous, that a youth of twenty-one (which hath often hap- 

M4 pened) fhail fay to feveral millions of people, older and 

Hh wifer than himfelf, I forbid this or that act of yours to be 

| law. But in this place I decline this fort of reply, though . 

I will never ceafe to expofe the abfurdity of it, and ond an- 
wer, 
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fwer, that England being the king’s refidence, and Ame- 
rica not fo, makes quite another cafe. The king’s nega- 
tive here is ten times more dangerous than it can be 
in England, for there he will fcarcely refufe his confent to a 
bill for putting England into as ftrong a ftate of defence as 
poffible, and in America he would never fuffer fuch a bill to 
be paffed. 

America is only a fecondary object in the fyftem of Britifh 
politics, England confults the good of this country, no far- 
ther than it anfwers her own purpofe. Wherefore her own 
intereft leads her to fupprefs the growth of ours in every 
cafe which doth not promote her advantage, or in the leaft in- 
terfere with it. A pretty {tate we fhould foon bein under fuch 
‘a fecond-hand government, confidering what has happened! 
‘Men do not change from enemies to friends by the altera- 
tion of aname: and in order to fhew that reconciliation 
wow is a dangerous doétrine, | affirm, that it would be policy 

at this time to repeal the aéts for the fake of re-inftating 
the government of the provinces; in order, 


Secondly, ‘That as even the beft terms which we can ex- 
‘pect to obtain, can amount to no more than a temporary 
expedient, or a kind of government by guardianfhip, which 
‘can laft no longer than ’till the colonies come of age, fo the 
general face and ftate of things in the interim, will be un- 
fettled and unpromifing. Emigrants of property will not 
‘choofe to come to a country whofe form of government 
hangs but by a thread, and who is every day tottering on the 
brink of commotion and difturbance; and numbers of the 
prefent inhabitants would lay hold of the interval, to dif- 
pole of their effects, and quit the continent. 

But the moft powerful of all arguments, is, that nothing 
but independance, i. e. a continental form of government, 
‘can keep the peace of the continent and preferve it inviolate 
from civil wars. I dread the event of a reconciliation with 
Britain now, as it is more than probable, that it will’ be 
followed by a revolt fomewhere or othe#, the confequences 
ef which may be far more fatal than all the malice of 
Britain. ‘ 
. K Thoufands 
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Thoufands are already ruined by. Britifh barbarity,; (thou 
fands more will probably fuffer the fame fate). Thofe men 
have other feelings than us who have nothing fuffered..\ All 
they now pollefs is liberty, what they before enjoyed. is fa- 
crificed to its fervice, and having nothing more to lofe, they 
difdain fubmiffion. Betides, the general temper of the co- 
lonies, towards a Britifh government, will be like that of.a 
youth who is nearly out of his time; they will care very 
little about her. And a government-which cannot preferve 
the peace, is no government at all,,and in that cafe we pay 
our money for nothing, and pray, what -is it that Britain 
can do, whofe power will be wholly on paper, fhould.a civil 
tumult break. out the very day after reconciliation? -I 
have heard. fome men fay, many of whom I believe fpoke 
without thinking, that they dreaded an independance, tear- 
ing it would: produce civil wars. , It is but {eldom .that our 
firft thoughts are truly correct, and that is the cafe heres 
for there are ten‘times more to dread from a patched up con- 
nexion, than from. independance. J make. the fufferers cafe 
my own, and I proteft, that were I driven from houfe and 
home, my property deftroyed, and my circumftances ruined, 
that as man, fenfible of injuries, I could never relith the 
dogtrine of reconciliation, or confider myfelf bound 
thereby. [ Aatesee 

The colonies have manifefted fuch a fpirit of good order 
sand obedience to continental government, as 1s Jufficient to 
anake every reafonable perfon ealy and happy on that head.. No 
‘man. can affign the leaft pretence for his fears, on any other 
grounds than fuch as are truly childifh and ridiculous, 
viz. that one, colony will be firiving for fuperiority. over 
another. i d 

Where 'there are no diftinCtions, there can. be no fupe- 
Yiority, perfect equality affords no temptation. . The re- 
publics of Europe are all (and we may fay always) in péace. 
Holland and Swifferland are without wars, foreign or (do- 
“meftic: monarchical governments,; it is true, are never long 
-at reft; the crown itfelf is a temptation to enterprifing ruf- 
fians at home; and that degree of) pride and infolence ever 
attendant on regal authority, fwellsinto a rupture, with fo- 
reign powers, in inftances where a republican government, 


iby being formed on more natural principles, would, negociate 


If 
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If there is any true caufe of fear re{pecting independance, 
it is becaufe no plan is yet laiddown. Mendo not fee their 
way out—Wherefore, as an opening into that bufinefs, I 
offer the following hints; at the fame time modeftly affirm= 
ing, that I have no other opinion of them myfelf, than that 
they may be the means of giving rife to fomething better.--- 
Could the ftraggling thoughts of individuals be collected, 
they would frequently form materials for wife and able men 
to improve into ufeful matter. 


LET the aflemblies be annual, with a Prefident only.---- 
The reprefentation more equal. Their bufinefs wholly do- 
meftic, and fubject to the authority of a Continental Con- 

refs, 

5 Let each colony be divided into fix, eicht, or ten conve= 
nient diftricts, each diftri€t to fend a proper number of dele- 
gates to Congreis, fo that each colony fend at leaft thirty. 
The whole number in congrefs will be at leaft 390. Each 
congrefs to fit and to choofe a pre- 
fident by the. following method. When the delegates are 
met, let a colony be taken from the whole thirteen colonies 
by lot, after which, let the whole Congeefs choofe 
(by ballot) a prefident from out of the delegates of that pro- 
vince. In the next congrefs, let a colony be taken by lot 
from twelve only, omitting that colony from which the pre- 
fident was taken in the former congrefs, and fo proceeding 
on *till the whole thirteen fhall have had their proper rota- 
tion. Andin order that nothing may pafs into a law but 
what is fatisfactorily juft, not lefs than three fifths of the 
congrefs to be called a majority.------ He that will promote 
difcord under a government {fo equally formed as this; 
would have joined Lucifer in his revolt. 
, But as there is a peculiar delicacy, from whom, or in what 
manner this bufinefs muft firft arife, and as it feems moft a- 
greeable and confiftent, that it fhould come from fome inter- 
mediate body between the governed and the governors, that is, 
between the Congrefs and the people, let a ConTINENTAL 
ConFERENCE be held, in the following manner, and for the 
foliowing purpofe: 

cA committee of twenty-fix members of Congrefs, viz. two 
for each colony. IT'wo Members from each Houfe of Affem- 
bly, or provincial Convention; and five reprefentatives. of 
the people at large, to be chofen in the capital city or town 


of 
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of each province, for and in behalf of the whole province, by 
as many qualified voters as fhall think proper to attend fronr 
all parts of the province for that purpofe ; or, if more con- 
venient the reprefentatives may be chofen in two or three of 
the moft populous parts thereof. In this conference, thus 
aflembled, will be united, the two grand principles of buft- 
nefs, knowledge and power. “The members of Congrefs, Aflem- 
blies’ or Conventions, by having had experience in national 
concerns, will beable and ufeful councellors, and the whole, 
being impowered by the people, will have a truly legal au- 
thority. 

The conferring members being met, let thelr bufinefs be to 


a frame a CONTINENTAL CHARTER, or Charter of the Uni- 
i ted Colonies ; (anfwering to what is called the Magna Char- 


ta of England) fixing the number and manner of choofing 


i ll members of Congrefs, members of Alembly, with their date: 
ie of fitting, and- drawing the line of bufinefs and jurifdiction 
ie between them : (Always remembering, that our itrength is 
bi continental, not provincial :) Securing freedom and property 
a } to all men, and above all things, the free exercife of religion, 


: according to the dictates of confcience : with fuch other mat- 
i ter as is neceflary for a charter to contain. Immediately after 
i, which, the faid Conference to diflolve, and the bodies which 


*giflators and governors of this continent for the time being: 


: i fhall be chofen conformable to. the faid charter, to be the le- 


ie - Whofe peace and happinefs may God preferve. Amen. 


Should any body of men be hereafter delegated for this or 

» fome fimilar purpole, I offer them the following extracts from 

that wife obferver on governments Dragonetti. ‘Lhe {ci- 

<¢ ence” fays he‘* of the polititian confifts in fixing the true 

<¢ point of happinefs and freedom, ‘Thofe men woulda deferve 

the gratitude of ages, who fhould difcover a mode of go- 

vernment that contained the greateft fum of individual 
<¢ happinefs, with the leaft national expence. 

| Dragonetti on virtue and rewards,” 

- But where, fay fome, is the King of America? I'll tell 

you, Friend, he seignsabove, and doth not make havoc of 

mankind | Yet that we may 

not appear to be defective even in earthly honours, let a day 

be folemnly fet apart for proclaiming the charter ; let it be 

brought forth placed on the divine law, the word of God ; 

Ict acrown beplaced thereon, by which the world fi nck 

a i “eS _ that 
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that fo far we approve of monarchy, that in America THE 
LAW Is KING. Foras in abfolute governments the King is” 
law, fo in free countries the law ought to be King ; and there’ 
ought tobe noother. But left any ill ufe fhould afterwards 
arife, letthe crown, at the conclufion of the ceremony, be de- 
molifhed, and fcattered among the people whofe right it is. 

A governmentof our own is our natural right : And when 
aman feriouflyrefiects on the precarioufnefs of human affairs, 
he will become convinced, that it is infinitely wifer and fafer, 
to form a conftitution of our own in a cool deliberate man- 
ner, while we have it in our power, than to truft fuch an 
interefting event to time and chance, If we omit it now, 
fome * Maffanello may hereafter arife, who laying hold of 
popular difquietudes, may collect together the defperate and 
the difcontented, and-by affuming to themfelves the powers 
of government, may {weep away the liberties of the continent 
like a deluge. Should the government of America return 
again into the hands of Britain, the tottering fituation of 
things will be a temptation for fome de{perate adventurer to 
try his fortune; andin fuch a cafe; what relief can Britain 
give ? Ere fhe could hear the news, the fatal bufinefs might 
be done ; and ourfelves fuffering like the wretched Britons 
under the oppreffion of the Conqueror. Ye that oppofe in- 
dependance now, ye know not what ye do; ye are opening 
a door to eternal tyranny, : 

‘There are thoufands, and tens of thoufands, who 
would think it glorious to expel from the continent that 


barbarous and hellifh power, which hath ftirred up the In-* 


dians and Negroes to deftroy us ; the cruelty hath a double 
guilt, it is dealing brutally by us, and treacheroufly by them. 

To talk of friendfhip with thofe in whom our reafon for- 
bids us to have faith, and our affections wounded through a 
thoufand pores, inftruct us to deteft, is madnefs and folly. 
Every day wears out the little remains of kindred between us 
and them, and can there be any reafon to hope, that as the 


* Thomas Anello otherwife Maffanello, a fiverman of Naples, whe 
after fpiriting up his countrymen in the public market-place, againft the 
oppreffion of the Spaniards, to whom the place was then fubjc,prompt- 
ed them to revolt, and in the [pace of a day became king. 
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relationfhip expires, the affection will increafe, or that we 
fhall agree better, when we have ten times more and greater 
concerns to quarrel over than ever? 

Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can ye re- 
ftore to us the time that is paft ? Can ye give to proftitution 
its former innocence ? Neither can ye reconcile Britain and 
America. The laft cord now is broken, the people of Eng- 
land are prefenting addrefles againft us. ‘There are injuries 
which nature cannot forgive fhe would ceafe to be nature if 
fhe did. As well can the lover forgive the ravifher of his 
miftrefs, as the continent forgive the murders of Britain. 
The Almighty hath inplanted in us thefe unextinguifhable 
feelings for good and wife purpofes. They are the guardians 
of his image in our, hearts. They diftinguifh us from the 
herd of common. animals. ‘The. focial compact would dif+ 
folve, and juftice be extirpated the earth, or have only a 
cafual exiftence were we calleus to the touches of affection. 
‘The robber.and the murderer, would often efcape unpunifh- 
ed, did not the injuries which our tempers fuftain, provoke 
us into juftice. 

O ye that love mankind; Ye that dare oppofe, not only 
the tyranny, ftand forth ; Every fpot of the 
old world is overrun with oppreffion. Freedom hath been 
hunted round the globe. Afiaand Africa, have long ex- 
pelled her---~"urope regards her like a ftranger, and England 
hath given her warning to depart. O ! receive the fugitive, 
and prepare in time an afylum for mankind, 


Of the prefent apitity of America, with 
fome mifcellaneous REFLEXIONS, 


Have never met with a man, either in England or Ame- 

rica, who hath not confeffed his opinion, that a feparation 
between the countries, would take place one time or other ; 
And there is no inftance, in which we have fhewn lefs judg- 
ment, then in endeavouring to defcribe, what we call the 
ripenefs or fitnefs of the Continent for independance, 

As all men allow the meafure, and vary only.in their opi- 
nion of the time, let us, in. order to remove mittakes,,take a 
generl furvey of things, and endeavour, if .poflible, to find 
out the very time, But we need not.go far, the. inquiry 
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ceafes at: once, for, the time ‘hath found:us. The ge- 
neral concurrence, the glorious union of -all things prove 
the fact. | 

- It is notin numbers, but in unity, that our great ftreneth, 
lies; syet ‘our’ prefent numbers are fufficient to repel the 
forceiof all the world. The Continent hath, at this.time, 
the largeft body ‘of armed and difciplined’ men of any power 
under:Heaven ; and is juft’ arrived at that pitch of {trength, 
in which no fingle colony is able to fupport itfelf, and the 
whole, when united, can accomplifh the matter, and either 
imore, or, Jefs‘than this, might be/ fatal in/its effeéts, Our 
Jand force is already fufficient, and as:to naval affairs, we 
cannot be infenfible, that Britain would never fuffer an Ame- 
rican man of war to be built, while the continent remained 
in her hands, Wherefore, we fhould be no forwarder an 
hundred years hence in that branch, than we are now ; but 
the truth is,. we fhould cbe Jefs fo, -becaufe the timber 
of the country is, every day \diminifhing, and that, which 
will: remain at laft, will be far off and difficult to pro- 
GUE. nis 3 .4 

Were the Continent crowded with inhabitants, her fuffer- 
ings under the prefent circumftances would be intolerable. 
‘The more feaport towns we had, the more fhould we have 
both to defend and to lofe. Our prefent numbers are fo 
happily proportioned to our wants, that no man need be idle. 
‘The diminution of trade affords an army, and the neceflities 
of an army create a new trade. 

Debts we.have none; and whatever we may contract on 
this account will ferve as a glorious memento of our virtue. 
Can we but leave pofterity with a fettled form of government, 
an independant conftitution of its own, the purchafe at an 
price will be cheap. But to expend millions for the fake of 
getting a fe. vile aéts repealed, and routing the prefent mi- 
niftry only, is unworthy the charge, and is uling pofterity 
‘with the utmoft cruelty ; becaufe it is leaving them the great 


work todo, and a debt upon their backs, from which they 


derive no advantage. Such a thought is unworthy a’ man-of 
honour, and is the true characteriftic of a narrow heart and a 

pedling. politician. 
The debt we may contract doth not deferve our regard, if 
the work be but accomplifhed, No nation ought to be with- 
out 
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out debt. A national. debt is a national bond; and when 


$t bears no intereft, is in no cafe a grievance. Britain is op- 


preffed with a debt of upwards of one hundred and fifty 
millions fterling for which fhe pays upwards of four millions 
sntereft. As acompenfation for her debt, fhe has a large 
navy; America is without. a debt, and without a navy; 
et for the twentieth part of the Englifh national debt, 
could have a navy as large again. The navy of England 
is not worth, at this time, more than three millons and an 
half fterling. | fe “62 Stet . . 
The firft and fecond editions of this pamphlet were 


publifhed without the following calculations, which are 


now given as’a_ proof’ that the above eftimation of 
the navy is a juft one. See Entic’s naval hiftory, intro. 
page 50. won avy go tueevart -sbban te 
The charge of building a fhip of éach rate, and furnifhing 
her with mafts, yards, fails, and rigging, together with 
a proportion of eight months boatfwain’s and carpenter’s 
fea-ftores, as calculated by Mr. Burchett, Secratary te 


For afhip of 100 guns == = ie SOS 


OO cise as de Ceslan chien eee 
SD areal - Ri inet aligns A 23,638 
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_ And from hence it iseafy to fum up the value, or coft 
rather, of the whole Britifh navy, which in the year 1757, 
, fifted of the follow fhips 


when it was at its greateft glory, con 
and guns: | 
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Ships. Guns.  Coft of one. Coft of all. 
6 — 100 — 35,553 ———-—  213,318/, 
IZ =, 90. — 29,886 ———— 358,632 
12 — 80 — 23,638 ——— 283,656 
Dee ee mi ta Oy te a 042799 
2 meni a hs 0 Jp aor To 4900895 
40 — 50 — 10,6006 ———~— 424,240 
45 = 40 — 75558 ——— 340,110 
58 — 20 — 3,710 —-————- 251,180 
85 Sloops, bombs, 
and firefhips, one > 2,000 170,000 


with another, — 
Coft 3,266,786 
Remains for guns, =~, = =. _.992,2TA 
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3,500,000 


_ No country on the globe is fo happily fituated, or fo in- 
ternally capable of raifing a fleet as America. ‘Tar, timber, 


iron, and cordage, are her natural produce. We need gZo° 


abroad for nothing. Whereas the Dutch, who make large 
profits by hiring out their fhips of war to the Spaniards and 


Portuguefe, are obliged to import moft of their materials they 


ufe. We ought to view the building a fleet.as an article of | 


commerce, it being the natural manufactory of this country. 
It is the beft money we can lay out. A navy when 
finifhed is worth more than it coft. And is that nice point 
in national policy, in which commerce and protection are 
united. -Let us build; if we want them not, we can fell; 
and by that means replace our paper currency with ready 


‘gold and filver. 


In point of manning a fleet, people in general run into 
great errors; it is not neceilary that one fourth part fhould 
be failors. “The Terrible privateer, Captain Death, ftood the 
hotteft engagement of any fhip laft war, yet had not twenty 
failors on board, though her complement of men was up= 
wards of two hundred. A few able and focial failors will 
foon inftruct a fufficient number of active landmen in the 
common wotk of afhip. Wherefore, we never can be more 
capable to begin on maritime matters than now while our 
timber is flanding, our fifheries blocked up, and our failors 
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and fhipwrights out ofemploy. Men of war of feventy and 
eighty guns were built forty years ago in New-Engiand,. 
and why not the fame now? Ship-building is America’s 
greateft pride, andin which fhe will in time excel the whole 
world. The great empires of the eaft are moftly inland, 
and confequently excluded from the poflibility of rivelling 
her. Africa is in a ftate of barbarifm; and no power in 
Europe hath either fuch an extent of coaft, or fuch an 
internal fupply of materials. Where nature hath given the 
one,. fhe has withheld the other; to. America only hath fhe 
been liberal to both. The vaft empire of Ruffia is almoft 
fhut out from the fea: Wherefore, her boundlefs fo- 
refts, her tar, iron, and cordage, are only articles of com- 
merce. 

In‘point of fafety, ought we to be without a fleet? We 
are not the little people now, which we were fixty years ago ; 
at that time we might have trufted our property in the ftreets,, 
or fields rather; and flept fecurely without locks or bolts to. 
our doors or windows. Thecafe now is altered, and our 
inethods of defence ought to improve with our increafe of 
property. A common pirate, twelve months ago, might. 
have come up the Delaware, and laid the city of Philadel- 
phia under inftant contribution, for what fum he pleafed ; 
and the fame might have happened to other places. ‘Nay, 
any daring fellow, in a brig of fourteen or fixteen guns, 
might have robbed the whole continent, and carried off 
half a million of money. Thefe are circumftances which de- 
ynand our attention, and'pointout the neceflity of naval pro- 
tection. 

Some, perhaps, will fay, that after we have madeit up with 
Britain, fhe will protectus.. Can we befo unwife as to mean. 
that fhe fhall keep a navyin our harbours for that purpofe? 
Common. fenfe will tell us, that the power which hath en- 
deavoured to fubdue us, is of all others the moft improper 
to defendus, ~Conqueft may be effected under the pretence 
of friendfhip; and ourfelves, after a long and brave re- 
fiftance, ‘be ‘at laft cheated into flavery. And if her 
fhips are not to be admitted into our harbours, I would 
afk, how is fhe to protect us? A navy three ‘or four 
thoufand miles off can be of little ufe, and on fudden emer- 

gencies, ‘none at all. Wherefore, if we muit hereafter 0 
te 
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tect ourfelves, why not do it for ourfelyes? Why do it : 
for another? | 

The Englith lift of thips of war, is long and formidable, | 
but not a tenth part of them are at any one time fit for fervice, i 
numbers of them not in being ; yet their names are prom- 1] 
poufly continued in the lift, if only a plank be left of the 
fhip : And not a fifth part of fuch as are fit for fervice, can ii 
be fpared on any one ftation at one time. The Eat and i? i. 
Weft Indies, Mediterranean, Africa, and other parts over t 
which Kritain extends her claim, make large demands upon | _ 

- her navy. From a mixture of prejudice and inattention, we ._ 
Aave contracted a falfe notion re{pecting the navy of England, 
and have talkedasif wefhould have the whole of it to encoun- 
fer at once, and for that reafon, fuppofed, that we mutt 
have one as large ; which not being inftantly praéticable, 
-have been made ufe of by a. fet of difguifed ‘Tories to dif- 
courage our beginning thereon, Nothing can be farther 
from truth than this; for if America had only a twentieth 
part of the naval force of Britain, fhe would be by far an 
-overmatch for her; -becaufe, as we neither have, norclaim 
-any foreign dominion, our whole force will be employed on 
our own coaft, where we fhould, in the Jong run, have two 
to one the advantage of thofe who had three or four thoufand 
miles to fail over, before they could attack us, and the fame Ht 
diftance to return in order to refit and recruit, And i 
although Britain, by her fleet, hath a check over our trade to iy 
Europe, we have as large a one over her trade to the Weft 
Indies, which, by laying in the neighbourhood of the cen- 
tinent, is entirely at its mercy, 7 

Some: method might be failen on to keep up a naval force i 
in time of peace, if we fhould not judge it neceffary.to fup- ! 

_- port.a conttant navy. If premiums were to be given to mer- | 
chants, to build and employ in their fervice, {hips mounted 
with twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty guns (the premiums to be 
in proportion to the lofs of bulk to the merchants) fifty or | 
fixty of thofe fhips, with a few guardfhips on conftant duty, i 
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would keep up a fufficient navy, and that without burdenin | Reed 
_ourfelyes with the evil fo loudly complained of in England, Hoe 
ef fuffering their fleet, in time of peace to lie rotting “in | oe 
the docks, To unite the finews of commerce and de- ty 
fence is found policy; for when our ftrength and ae 
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riches play into each other’s hand, we need fear no external 
enemy. 3 pease | 
_ In almoft every article of defence we abound. Hemp 
flourifhes even to ranknefs, fo that we need not want cordage. 
Our iron is fuperior to that of other countries. Our fmall 
arms equal to any in the world. Cannon we can caft at 
pleafure. Saltpetre and gunpowder we are every day pro- 
ducing. Our knowle’ge is hourly improving. Refojution 
is our inherent character, and courage hath never ye forfaken 
‘us. Wherefore, what is it that we want? Why isit that we 
hefitate? rom Britain we expect nothing butruin. ‘if fhe 
js once admitted to the government of America again, 
this Continent will not be worth living in. Jealoufies will 
be always arifing ; iniurrections will be conftantly happening ; 
and who will go forth to quell them? Who will venture 
his life to reduce his own countrymen to a foreign obe- 
dience? The difference between Pennfylvania and Con- 
necticut, refpeéting forse unlocated lands, fhews the in- 
fignificance of a Britifh government, and fully proves, that 


_ nothing but Continental authority can regulate Continen- 


tal matters. 

Another reafon why the prefent time is preferable to all 
others, is, that the fewer our numbers are, the more land 
there is yet unoccupied, which inftead of being lavifhed by 
the king on his worthlefs dependants, may be hereafter ap- 
plied, not only to the difcharge of the prefent debt, but to 
the conftant fupport of government. No nation under hea- 
ven hath fuch an advantage as this. . 

The infant ftlate of the Colonies, as it is called, fo far 
- from being againft, is an argument in favour of indepen- 
dance. We are fufficiently numerous, and were we more 


. fo, we might be lefs united. It is a matter worthy of obfer- 


vation, that the more a country is peopled, the fmaller their 
armies are. In military numbers, the ancients far exceeded 
the moderns; and the reafon is evident, for trade being the 
confequence of population, men become too much absorbed 
thereby to attend to any thing elfe. 
the fpirit both of patriotifm and military defence. And hif- 
tory fufficiently informs us, that the braveft atchievements 
were always accomplifhed in the non-age of a nation. 
With the increafe of commerce, England hath loft its fpirit. 


The city of London, notwithftanding its numbers, fubmits 
toa 


Commerce diminifhes | 
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to continued infults with the patience of a coward. The 
more men have to lofe, the lefs willing are they to venture. 
The rich are in general flaves to fear, and {ubmit to courtly 
power with the trembling duplicity of a {paniel. 

Youth is the feed time of good habits, as well in nations 
as in individuals. It might be difficult, if not impoffible, 
to form the continent into one government half a century 
hence. ‘The vaft variety of interefts, occafioned by an in- 
creafe of trade and population, would create confufion. Co- 
lony would be againft colony. Each being able might {corn 
each other’s afliftance: and while the proud and foolifh glo- 
ried in their little diftinctions, the wife would lament, that 
the union had not been formed before. Wherefore, the pre- 


fent time is the true time for eftablifhing it. The intimacy 


which is contraéted in infancy, and the friendfhip which is 
formed in misfortune, are of al] others the moft lafting and 
unalterable. Our prefent union is marked with both thefe 
characters: we are young, and we have been diftrefled ; but 
our concord hath withftood our troubles, and fixes a memor- 
able zra for pofterity to glory in. 

‘The prefent time: likewife is that peculiar time, which 
never happens to a nation but once, viz. the time of forming 
itfelf into a government. Moft nations have let flip the op- 


portunity, and by that means have been compelled to receive 


laws from their conquerors, inftead of making laws for them- 
felves. Firft, they had a king, and then a form of govern- 
ment; whereas, the articles or charter of government, 
fhould be formed firft, and men delegated to exeucute them 
afterwards: but from the errors of other nations, let us learn 
wifdom, and lay hold of the prefent opportunity----To begin 
government at the right end. 

When William the Conqueror fubdued England, he gave 
them law at the point of the {word ; and until we content, 
that the feat of government, in America, be legally and au- 
thoritatively occupied, we fhall be in danger of having it 
filled by fome fortunate ruffian, who may treat us in the fame 
manner, and then, where will be our freedom? where our 
property? 

As to religion, I hold it to be the indifpenfible duty of all 
government, to protect all confcientious profeffors thereof, 
and | know 9f ne other bufinefS which government hath to 

do 
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do therewith. Let a man throw afide that narrownefs of 
foul, that felfifhnefs of principle, which the niggards of all 
profeffions are fo unwilling to part with, and he will be at 
ouce delivered of his fears on that head. Sufpicion is the 
companion of mean fouls, and the bane of all good fociety. 
For myfelf, I fully and confcientioutly believe, that it is the 
will of the Almighty, that there fhould be a diverfity of re- 
ligious opinions among us: it affords a larger field for our 
0 Chriftian kindnefs. Were we all of one way of thinking, 
oo. an our religious difpofitions would want matter for probation ; 
| aan and on this liberal principle, I look on the various deno- 
foes A minations among us, to be like children of the fame family, 
cei) ST differing only, in what is called, their Chriftian names. 

oe In page twenty-five, I threw out a few thoughts on the 
propriety of a Continental Charter, (for I only prefume to 
offer hints, not plans) and in this place, 1 take:the liberty 


eR ae a a of re-mentioning the fubject, by obferving, that a charter is 


to be undrftood as a bond of folemn obligation, which the 
whole enters into, to fupport the right of every feparate part, 
whether of religion, perfonal freedom, or property. A firm 
bargain and a right reckoning make long friends. 

In a former page I likewife mentioned the neceflity of a 
large and equal reprefentation ; and there is no political mat- 
ter which more deferves our attention. A fmall number of 
electors, ora {mall number of reprefentatives, are equally 
dangerous. But if the number of the reprefentatives be not 
only {mall, but unequal, the danger is increafed. » Asan in- 
_ ftance of this, I mention the following ; when the Affociators 
petition was before the Houfe of Affembly of Pennfylvania ; 
twenty-eight members only were prefent, all the Bucks 
county members, being eight, voted againft it and had fe- 
ven of the Chefter members done the fame, this whole pro- 
vince had been governed by two countries only, and this 
danger it is always expofed to The unwarrantable ftretch 
likewife, which that houfe made in their laft fitting, to gain 
an undue authority over the Delegates of that province, 
ought to warn the people at large, how they truft power out 
of theirown hands. A fet of inftructions for the delegates 
were put together, which in point of fenfe and butinefs 
would have difhonoured a fchool-boy, and after being ap- 


proved by a few, a very few without doors, were carried 
. into 
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into the Houfe, and there pafled zn behalf of the whole colony ; 
whereas, did the whole colony know, with what ill will that 
Houfe hath entered on fome neceflary public meafures, 
they would not hefitate a moment to think them unworty of 
fuch a truft, 

Immediate neceflity makes many things convenient, which 
if continued, would grow into oppreflions. Expedience and 
right are different things. When the calamities of Ame- 
rica required a confultation, there was no method fo ready, 
or at that time fo proper, as to appoint perfons from the fe- 
veral Houfes of Aflembly for that purpofe; and the wifdom 
with which they have proceeded hath preferved this conti- 
nent fromruin, But as it is more than probable that we 
fhall never be without a Concress, every well wifher to 
good order, muft own, that the mode for choofing members 


of that body, deferves confideration. AndI put it as a- 


queftion to thofe who make a ftudy of mankind, whether re- 
prefentation and election is not too great a power for one and 
the fame body of men to poflefs? When we are planning 
for pofterity, we ought to remember, that virtue is not he- 
xeditary. 

It is from our enemies that we often gain excellent max- 
ams, and are frequently furprifed into reafon by their mif- 
takes. Mr. Cornwall (one of the Lords of the Treafury) 
treated the petition of the New-York Aflembly with con- 
tempt, becaufe that Houfe, he faid, confifted but of twenty- 
fix members, which trifling number, he argued, could not 


with decency be put for the whole. We thank him for his 


involuntary honefty,* | 
Lo Conctupe, however ftrange it may appear to fome, 
or however unwilling they may be to think fo, matters not, 
but many ftrong and {triking reafons may be given, to thew, 
’ that nothing can fettle our affairs fo expeditioufly as.an open 
and determined declaration for independance. Some of 
which are, : 
firft. It is the cuftom of nations, when any two are at 
war, for.fome other powers, not engaged in the quarrel, to 
4tep in .as.mediators, and bring about the preliminaties of 


* Lhofe who would fully underfiand of what great confequence a 
large and equal reprefentatiau is to a fate, foouls rad Burgh’s polie 
tical Difquifitions. | | . a 
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peace: but while America calls herfelf the fubject of Great- 


Britain, no power, however well difpofed fhe may be, can 
offer her mediation, Wherefore, in our prefent ftate we 
may quarrel on for ever. 

Secondly. It is unreafonable to fuppofe, that France or 
Spain will give us any kind of afiiftance, if we mean only to 
make ufe of that affiftance for the purpofe of repairing the 
breach, and ftrengthening the connectron between Britain 
and Atnerica ; becaufe, thofe powers would be fufferers by 
the confequences. 

Thirdly, While we profefs ourfelves the fubjects of Britain, 
we mult, in the eye of foreign nations, be confidered as re- 
bels. ‘Ihe precedent is fomewhat dangerous to their peace, 
for men to be in arms under the name of 1ubjects ; we, on 
the fpot, can folve the paradox: but to unite refiftance and 
fubjection, requires an idea much too refined for common 
underftanding. 

Fourthly. Were a manifefto to be publifhed, and dif- 
patched to foreign courts, fetting forth the miferies we have 
endured, and the peaéeable methods we have ineffectually 
ufed for redrefs; declaring at the fame time, that not 
being able, any longer, to live happily or fafely under the 
cruel difpofition of the Britith court, we had been driven to 
the neceflity of breaking off all connedtion with her ;-at the 
fame time, ailuring all fuch courts of our peaceable difpo- 
pofition towards them, and of our defire of entering into trade 
with them: fuch a memofial would produce more good ef- 
fects to this Continent, than if afhip were freighted with ne 
titions to Britain. 

Under our prefent denomination of Britith fubjects, we can 
neither be received nor heard abroad: The cuftom of all 
courts is againft us, and will be fo, until, by an independ- 
ance, we take rank with other nations. 

Thefe proceedings may at firit appear ftrange and difficult; 
but, like all other fteps which we have already: paffed over, 
a in alittle time become familiar and agreeable; and, 
until an independance is declared, the Continent wil! féel 
itfelf like aman who continues putting off fome unpleafant 
bufinefs from day to day, yet knows it muft be done, hates to 
fet about ‘it, wifhes it over, and 1 is ce tor aca, haunted with 
the thoughts of its neceffity. | 


APPENDIX. 
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SINCE the publication of the firft edition of this pam- 


phlet, or rather, on the fame day on which it came out, 
nae made its appearance in this city. Had 
the {pirit of prophecy dire€ted the birth of this production, it 
could. not have brought it forth at a more feafonable junc- 
ture, or a more neceflary time. The bloody-mindednefs of 
the one, fhew the neceiiity of purfuing the doétrine of the 
other, . Men read by way of revenge. And 57 are 
ftead of terrifying, prepared a way for the manly principles of 
Independance. 

Ceremony, and even, filence, from whatever motive they 
may arife, have a hurtful tendency, when they give the leaft 
degree of countenance to bafe and wicked performances ; 
wherefore, if this maxim be admitted, it Naturally follows, 


deferved, and ftill deferves, a general execration both by the 
Congrefs and the people. Yet, as the domettic tranquillity 
of a nation, depends greatly, on the chaftity of what may pro- 
perly be called NATIONAL MANNERS, it is often better, to 
pafs fome things over in filent difdain, than to make ufe of 
fuch new methods of difllike, as might introduce the leaft in- 
novation, on that guardian of our peace and fafety. And, 
perhaps, it is chiefly owing to this prudent delicacy, that 

hath not, before now, fuffered a public 
execution. The > if it may be called one, is nothing 
better than a wilful audacious libel againft the truth, the 
common good, and the exiftence of mankind 3 and is a for- 


mal and pompous method of offering up human facrifices to » 


the pride of tyrants. But this general maflacre of mankind, 
is one of the privileges, and the certain confequence of 5 
for as nature knows them not they know not her, and although 
they are beings of our own creating, they know not us and 
are become the gods of their creators. The hath one 
good quality, which is, that it is not calculated to deceive, 
neither can we, even if we would, be deceived by it: Brue 
tality and tyranny appear on the face of it. It leaves us at 
no lofs ; and every line convinces, even in the moment of 
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reading, that He, who hunts the woods for prey, the naked 
and untutored Indian, is lefs a Savage than 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whining jefu- 
itical piece, fallacioufly called. ‘* The Addre/s of the people of 
ENGLAND 1 the inhabitants of AMERICA,” hath, perhaps, 
from a vain fuppofition, that the people bere were to be 
frightened at the pomp and defcription of a king, given, 
(though very unwifely on his part) the real character of the 
prefent one: ** But, ” fays this writer,‘* if you are inclined to 
pay ‘compliments to an adminiftration, which we do not 
complain’ of,” (meaning the Marquis of Rockingham’s at 
the repeal of the Stamp Aéct)*%* itis very unfair in you to 
withhold ‘them from that prince, by whofe NoD ALONE they 
were permitted to do any thing.” “I his is toryifm with a witnefs ! 
Here is idolatry even without a mafk : And he who can calm- 
ly hear, and digeft fuch doGrine, hath forfeited his claim to 
rationality---an apoftate from the order of manhood ; and 


“ought tobe confidered---as one, who hath not only given 


‘up the proper dignity of man, but funk himfelf beneath the 
rank of animals, and contemiptibly craw! through the world 
like a worm. 


- Tt is mow the intereftof America to provide for 
herfelf. She hath already alarge and young family, whom 
it ig more her duty to take care of, than to be granting away 
her property, to fupport a power who is become a reproach 
to the names of menand chriftians—Yx, whofe office it is to 
watch over the morals of a nation, of whatfoever fect or de- 
nomination ye are of, as well as ye, who, are more immedi- 
ately the guardians of the publc liberty, if ye with to preferve- 
your native country uncontaminated by European corrup- 
tion, ye muft in fecret He feparation—But leaving the 
moral part to private reflection, I fhall chiefly confine my 
farther rerharks to the following heads. | 


Firft. ‘That it is the intereft of America to be feparated 
from Britain, ° » Uae ! Abas 
Secondly 
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Secondly. Which is the eafieft and moft practicable plan, 
RECONCILIATION OF INBEPENDANCE ; With fome occa- -. 
fional remarks. | 
In fupport of the firft, I could, if I judged it proper, pro~ 
duce the opinion of fome of the ableft and moft experienced 
men on this Continent ; and whofe fentiments, on that head, 
are not yet publicly known, It is in reality a felf-evident 
pofition : For no nation ina ‘flate of foreign dependance, li- 
mited.in its Commerce, and cramped and fettered in its legif- 
lative powers, can ever arrive at any material eminence. 
America doth not yet know what opulence is; and although 
the progrefs which fhe hath made ftands unparalleled i in the -g 
hiftory-of other nations, it is but childheod, compared with i ie 
what fhe would be capable of arriving .at, *had fhe, as fhe 2 


ought to have, the legiflative powers in ‘her own hands, iF 
England is, at this ane proudly coveting what.would do 1 
her no good, were fhe toaccomplifh it; and the Continent i 


hefitating on a matter, which will be her final ruin if ne- . 


=) = . 
glected. It is the commerce and not the con uS of Ame- if 


rica, by which England is to he benefited, and that would i. 
in a great meafure continue, were the countries as. indepen- : 
dant of each other as France and Spain; becaufe in many ar- iy ae 
ticles, neither can goto a better market. But.it is the in- i) 
dependance of this country on Britain or any other, which is 
now the main and only object worthy of contention, and . fi 
which, like all othertruths difcovered by neceflity, will ap- | 
pear clearer and ftronger every day. - | 


Firft. Becaufe it will c come to that one time or other. i 


AScctndhy Becaufe, the meng it is delayed the harder it ll 
will be to accomplith. i 


I have frequently amufed myfelf both in public and private 
companies, with filently’ remarking, the {pecious errors of | 
thofe who {peak without refleCting, And among the many i 
which I have heard, the following feems the moft, general, i 
viz. that had this rupture happened forty or fifty years hence, 
inftead of now the Continent would have been more able to 
have fhaken off the dependance. ‘To which I reply, that 7 
our military ability, at this time, avifes from the experience i oe 
gained in the laft war, and which in forty or fifty years time, — 1 
would have been totally extin@. The Continent, would _ 

not 
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not, by that time, have had a General, or even a_ military 
officer left ; and we, or thofe who may fucceed us, would 
have been as ignorant ef martial matters as the ancient Indi- 
ans: And this fingle pofition, clofely attended to, will un- 
anfwerably prove, that the prefent time is preferable to all 
others. “Phe areument turns thus—at the conclufion of the 
laft war, we had experience, but wanted numbers; and forty 
or fifty years hence, we fhould have numbers, without ex- 
perience ; wherefore, the proper point of time, muft be 
{ome particular point between the two extfemes, in. which 
a fufficiency of the former remains, and a proper increafe of 
the latter is obtained: And that point of time is the prefent 
time. | 

The reader will pardon this digreffion, as it does not pro- 


perly come under the head T firft fet out with, and to which 


{ fhall again return by the following pofition, viz. 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and fhe to re- 
main the governing and fovereign power of América, (which, 
as matters are now circumftaneed, is giving up the point en- 
tirely ) we fhail deprive curfelves of the very mcans of finking 
the debt we have or may contrat. The value of the back 
lands, which fome of the provinces are clandeftinely depri- 
ved of, by the unjuit extention of the mits of Canada, va- 
lued only at five pounds fterling per hundred acres, amount 
to upwards of twenty-five millions, Penfilvania currency;--- 
and the quit-rents at one penny fterling per acre, to two 
millions yearly. : 

It is by the fale of thofe lands that the debt may be funk, 
without burthen to any, and the quit-rent referved thereon, 
will always leffen, and in time will wholly fupport the yearly 
expence of government. It matters not how long the debt is 
in paying, fo that the lands when fold be applied to the dif- 
charge of it, and for the execution of which, the Congrefs for 
the time being will be the continental truftees. 

T proceed now to the fecond head, viz. Which is the eafieft 
and moft practicable plan, ReconcILIATION or INDEPEN- 
DANCE; with fome occafional remarks. 


He who takes nature for his guide is not eafily beaten out 
of his argument, and on that ground, | anfwer generally---- 
that INDEPENDANCE being a@ SINGLE SIMPLE 

oS LENE 
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LINE, contained within ourfelves ; and Reconciliation, a‘ mat- 
ter exceeaingly perplexed and complicated, and in which a trea 
cherous capricious court is to interfere, gives the anfwer without a 


doubt. 
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The prefent ftate of America is truly alarming to every 
man who is capable of refleGion. Without law, without 
government, without any other mode of power than what 
is founded on, and granted by courtefy. Held together by 
an unexam pled concurrence of fentiment, which is never. 
thelefs fubjeét to change, and which ever 
is endeavouring to diffolve, Our prefent condition is, Le. 
giflation without law; wifdo 
tion without a name; and, what is {trangely affonifhing, 

contending for dependance, The in, 


object before them, they pu 
farts. Nothing is criminal ; there is no fuch thing as trea~ 
fon; wherefore, every one thinks himfelf at liberty to act 
as he pleafes. The tories dared hot to have aflembled of. 
fenfively, had they known that their lives, y that act, were 
forfeited to the laws of the ftate. A line of diftinGion fhould 
be drawn between Englith foldiers taken in battle, and in- 
habitants of America taken in arms. The firf are prifon- 
ers, but the latter traitors, The one forfeits his liberty, the 
other his head. 

Notwithftanding our wifdom, there is a vifible feeblenefs 
in fome of our proceedings which gives encovragement to 
diflentions. The Continental Belt is too loofely buckled, 
And if fomething is not done in time, it will be too late to dg 
any thing, and we fhall fall into.a ftate, in which neither 
Reconciliation nor Independance will be practicable. The 
and his worthlefs adherents are got at their old game of di. 
viding the Continent, and there are not wanting among us 
Printers, who will be bufy in {preading {pecious falthoode. 
The artful and hypocrital letter which appeared a few 
months ago in two of the New-York papers, and likewrifa 
in two others, is an evidence that there are men who want 
either judgement or honetty, 
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It is.eafy getting into holes and corners, and talking of | 
reconciliation : But do fuch men ferioufly confider, how dif~ 4 
ficult the tafk is, and how dangerous it may prove, fhould the 
Continent divide thereon. Do they take within their view, 
all the various orders of men, whofe fituation and circum~ 
ftances, as well as their own, are to be confidered therein. 

‘il Do they put themfelves in the place of the fufferer whofe all 

| Wh is already gone, and of the foldier who hath quitted a// for : 
ahi) the defence of his country. If their ill-judged moderation | 
be fuited to their own private fituations only, regardlefs of 

others, the event will convince them, ‘¢ that they are reck- 

ening without their hott.” . . 

oe Put us, fays fome, on the footing we were on in. fixty- 

oe ne three: To which I anfwer, the requeft is not now in the 

Soe a _ power of Britain to comply with, neither will fhe propofe it ; 

4 ae but if it were, and even fhould be granted, I afk, as a rea- | 
fonable queftion, By what means is {uch a corrupt and faith- ( 
lefs court to be kept to its engagements? Another parlia- 

: Ke ment, nay, even the prefent, may hereafter repeal’ the obli- 
ae | ay gation, on the pretence of its being violently obtained, or 


unwifely granted; and in that cafe, Where is our redrefs 
No going tolaw with nations: cannon are the barrifters of 
crowns; and the fword, not of juftice, but of war, decides 


a 2 


a wt | i the fuit. To be on the footing of fixty-three, it is not fuf- 
oo i ficient, that the laws only be put on the fame {tate, but, that 
Fig our circumftances, likewife, be put on the fame {tate ; our 

Va 


ih ee burnt and deftroyed towns repaired or built up, our private 
qa lofles made good, our public debts (contracted for defence) 
ah difcharged ; otherwife we fhall be millions worfe than we 
were at that enviable period. Such a requeft, had it been 
complied with a year ago, would have won the heart and 
foul of the Continent—but it is now too late, “¢ The Ru- 
bicon is pafled.” ; 
Befides, the taking up arms merely to enforce the repeal of 

a pecuniary law, feems.as unwarrantable by the divine law, 
and as repugnant to human feelings, as the taking up arms 
+o enforce obedience thereto. The object oneither fide, doth 
not juftify the means; for the lives of men are too valuable ta 
be caft away on fuch trifles. It is the violence which is done 
and threatened to our perfons; the deftructions of our pro- 
perty by an armed-force ; the invafion of our country by fire 
and fword, which confcientioufly qualifies the ufe of arms : 


And 
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And the inftant,in which fuch a mode of defence became ne- 
ceffary, all fubjeGtion to Britain ought to have ceafed ; and 
the independancy of America, fhould have been confidered, 
as dating its era fromand publifhed by, the fir/? mufket that 
was fired againft her. ‘his line isa line of confiftency; nei- 
ther drawn by caprice, nor extended by ambition ; but pro- 
duced by a chain of events, of which the colonies were not 
the authors. 

I fhall conclude thefe remarks, with the followng timely 
and well intended hints, We ought to reflect, that there are 
- three different ways, by which an independancy can hereafter 

be effected ; and that one of thofe three, will one day or 
other, be the fate of America, viz. -By the legal voice of 
the people in Congrefs; by a military power; or by a mob: 
It may not always happen that our’foldiers are. citizens, and 
the multitude a body of reafonable men ; virtue, as I have 
already remarked, is not hereditary, neither is it perpetual. 
Should an independancy be brought about by the firft of 
thofe means, we have every opportunity and every encourage- 
ment before us, to form the nobleft pureft conftitution on 
the face of the earth. We have it in: our power to begin the 
world over again. A fituation, fimilarto the prefent, hath 
not happened fiuce the days of Noah till now. The birthday 
of a new world is at hand,.and a race of men pehaps as nu- 
merous as all Europe contains, are to receive their portion 
of freedom from thée.event of a few months. The reflexion is 
awful—and in this point of view, how trifling, how ridicu- 
lous, do the little, paltry cavellings, of afew weak or in- 
terefted men appear, when weighed againft the bufinefs of 
aworld. 

Should we neglect the prefent favourable and inviting pe- 
riod, and an independance be hereafter effected by any other 
means, we muft charge the confequence to ourfelyes, or to 
thofe rather, whofe narrow and prejudiced fouls, are habitu- 
ally oppofing the meafure, without either inquiring or re- 
flecting. There are reafons to be given in fupport of Inde- 
‘pendance, which men fhould rather privately think of, than 
‘be publicly told of. We ought not now to be debating whe- 
ther we fhall be independant or’ not, but, anxious to accom- 
‘plith it on a firm, fecure, and honourable bafis, and uneafy 
rather that it is not yet began upon. Every day convinces 
us of its neceffity, Even the Tories (if fuch beings yet 

remain 
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remain among us) fhould, of all men, be the moft folicitous 
to promote it; for, as the appointment of committees. at. 
frit, protected them from popular rage, fo, a wife and well 
eftablifhed form of government, will be the only certain 
means of continuing it fecurely tothem. Wherefore, if they 
have not virtueenough to be Wuies, they ought to have 
prudence enough to with for independance. 

In fhort, independance is the only Bonn that can tye and 
keep us together. We fhall then fee our objet, and our ears 
will be legally fhut againft the {chemes of an intriguing, as 
well, as acruel enemy. We fhall then too, be ona proper 
footing, to treat with Britain ; for there is reafon to con- 
clude, that the pride of that court, will be lefs hurt by treatin 
with the American ftates for terms of peace, than with thofe, 
whom {he denominates, ‘ rebellious fubjects,” for terms of 
accommodation. It is our delaying it that encourages her 
to hope for conqueft, and our backwardnefs tends only to 
prolong the war. As we have, without any good effect there- 
from, withheld our trade to obtain a redrefs of our grievances, 
let us zow try the alternative, by independantly redrefling them 
ourfelves, and then offering to open the trade. The mer- 
cantile and reafonable part in England, will be ftili with us ; 
becaufe, peace with trade, is preferable to war without it. 
And if this offer be not accepted, other courts may be ap- 
plied to. 

On thefe grounds I reft the matter... And as no offer hath 
yet been. made to refute the doctrine contained in the former 
editions of this pamphlet, it is a negative proof, that either the 
doctrine cannot be refuted, or, that the party in favour of it 
are too numerous to be oppofed. WHEREFORE, inftead 
of gazing at cach other with fufpicious or doubtful curiofity, 
let each of us, hold out to his neighbour the hearty hand. of 
friendfhip, and unite in drawing a line, which, like an act 
of oblivion fhall bury in forgetfulnefs every former diffention. 


Let the names of Whig and Tory be extin&t; and let none - 


other be heard among us, than thofe of a geod citizen, an’ open 
and refolute friend, and a virtuous fupporter of the RIGHTS 9, 
MANKIND and of the FREE AND INDEPENDANT 
STATES OF AMERICA, | 


Ti 


—_ 
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To the Reprefentatives of the Religious Society of 


the People called Quakers, or to Jo many of them 
as were concerned in publifhing a late piece, 
entitled <* The ANCIENT TesTimMony and 
«* PrincipLes of the People called Qua- 
‘¢ xEeRs renewed, with Refpect tothe Kine 
“ and GovERNMENT, and touching the 
*“*,CoMMOTIONS now prevailing in. thefe 
‘<¢ and other parts of AMeRica addreffed to 
“‘ the PEOPLE IN GENERAL, 


‘HE Writer of this, is one of thofe few, who never 
difhonours religion either by ridiculing, or cavelling 
at any denomination whatfoever. “l’o God, and not to man, 
are all men accountable on the fcore of religion. Where- 
fore, this epiftle is not fo properly addrefled to you as a reli- 
gious, but as a political bedy, dabbling in matters, which 
the profeffed Quietude of your Principles inftruét you not to 
meddle with. 

As you have, without a proper authority for fo doing, put 
yourfelves in the place of the whole body of the Quakers, 
fo, the writer of this, in order to be on an equal rank 
with yourfelves, is under the neceffity, of putting himfelf 
in the place of all thofe, who, approve the very writings 
and principles, againft which, your teftimony is directed : 
And he hath chofen this fingular fituation, in order, that 
you might difcover in.him that prefumption of cha- 
racter which you. cannot fee in yourfelves. For nei- 
ther he nor you can have any claim or title to Political 
Reprefentation. | 


“When men have departed from the right way, it is no. 


wonder that they ftumble and fall. And it is evident from 
the manner in which ye have managed your teftimony, that 
politics (asa religious body of men) is not your proper 
walk ; however well adapted it might appear to you, it 1s, 
neverthelefs, a jumble of good and bad put unwilely to= 

_ gether, and the conclufion drawn therefrom, bot» unnatural 
aad unjuft. | | 7 
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The two firft pages, (and the whole doth'not make four} 
we give you credit for, and expect the fame civility. from 
you, becaufe the love and defire of peace is not confined to 
Quakerifm, it is the zatural, as wel] the religious with of all 
denominations of men, And on this ground, as men labor- 
ing to eitablifh an Independant Conftitution of our own, do 
we exceed all others in our hope, end, and aim. Our plan is 
peace for ever. We are tired of contention with Britain, and 
can fee no real end to it but in a final feparation. We a@ con- 
fiftantly, becaufe for the fake of introducing an endlefs and 
uninterrupted peace, do we bear the evils and burthens of the 
prefent day. We are endeavoring, and will fteadily con- 
tinue toendeavour, to feparate and diffolve a connexion which 
hath already filled our land with blood; and which, while 
the name of it remains, will be the fatal caufe of future mif- 
chiefs to both countries. ey scores 

We fight neither for revenge nor conqueft ; neither from 
pride nor paflion ; we are not infulting the world with our: 
fleets and armies, nor ravaging the globe for plunder. . Be- 
neath the fhade of our own vines are we attacked; in our 
own houfes, and in our own land, is the violence committed 
againit us. We view our enemies in the charaéter of high- 
waymen and houfebreakers, and having no defence for our- 
felves in the civil Jaw, are obliged to punifh them by the 
military one, and apply the fword, in the very cafe, where 
you have before now, applied the halter—-——Perhaps we 
feel for the ruined and in{fulted fufferers in all and every part 
of the continent, with a degree of tendernefs which hath not 
yet made its way into fome of your bofoms. But be ye fure 


that ye miftake not the caufe and ground of your ‘Teftimony. . 


Call not coldnefs of foul, religion; nor put the Bigot in the 
place of the Chriflian.: at 

O ye partial minifters of your own acknowledged princi- 
ples. if the bearing arms be finful, the firft going to war 
muft be more fo, by all the difference between wilful attack 
and unavoidable defence. Wherefore, if ye really preach. 
from confcience, and mean not to make a political hobby- 
horfe of your religion, convince the world thereof, by pro- 
claiming your doctrine to eur enemies, for they likewife bear 
ARMs. Give us proof of your fincerity by publifhing it at 
St. James’s, to the commanders in chicf at Bofton, to the ad- 


mirals. 
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murals and captains who ate piratically ravaging aur coafts, 
and to all the murdering mifcreants who are acting in autho- 


rity under whom ye profefs to ferve. Had ye the ho- 
neft foul of * Barclay ye would preach repentance to your 
king; Ye would tell the - his fins, and warn 


him of eternal ruin. Ye would not frend your partial invec- 
tives againft the injured and the infulte only, but, like 
faithful minifters, would cry aloud and /pare none... Say not 
that ye are perfecuted, neither endeavour to make us the au- 
thors of that reproach, which, ye are bringing upon your- 
felves ; for we teitify unto all men, that we do not com- 
plain againft you becaufe ye are Quakers, but. becaufe ye 
pretend to be and are NoT Quakers, 

_ Alas! it feems by the particular tendency of fome part of 
your teftimony, and other parts of your condu@, as if, all 
jin was reduced to, and comprehended in, the a of bearing 
arms, and that by the people only, Ye appear to us, to have 
miftaken party for conicience; becaufe, the general tenor of 
your actions wants uniformity ; And it is exceedingly difficult 
to us to give credit to many of your pretended fcruples ; 
becaufe, we fee them made by the fame men, who, in the 


very inftant that they are exclaiming againft the mammon of | 


this world, are neverthelefs, hunting after it with a fiep as 
fteady as Time, and an appetite as keen as Death. | 

The quotation which ye have made from Proverbs, in the 
third page of your teffimony, that, ‘* when a man’s ways 


\. 


# 66 Thoy haft taped of profperity and aduer fity 3 thou knoweff | 


“ aubat it 7s tobe banifbed thy native country, to be over-ruled as 
** well as to rule, and fet upon the throne; and being opprefied thou 
** aft reason to know how hatefal the opprefior is bath to God and 
*€ man: If after all thefé warnings and advertifements, thoy dof? not 
** turn unto the Lord with all thy heart, but forget him who rimem- 
“* bered thee in thy diftrefs, and gave up thyfelf to follow luff and 
“© vanity, furely great. will be thy condennation.— Again? which 
“* faare, as well as the temptation of thofe who may or do feed thee, 
“* and prompt thee to evil, the moft excellent and prevalent remedy 
“* will be to apply thyfelf to that light of Chrifp which fhineth in thy 
** confeience, and which neither can, nor will flatter thee, nor Sug ev 
** thee to be at eafe in thy fins.” 


Barclay’s Addrefs to Charles Il. 


pleafe 
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‘pleafe the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace 
with him”; is very unwifely chofen on your part; becaufe, 
it amounts to a proof, that the | whom ye are 
fo defirous of fupporting) do mot pleafe the Lord, otherwife, 
his reign would be in peace. 

I now proceed to the latter part of your teftimony, and 
that, for which all the foregoing feems only an introduc- 
tion, v1Z. 

‘* Tt hath ever been our judgment and principle, fince we 
<¢ were called to profefs the light of Chrift Jefus, manifefted 
<¢ in our confciences unto this day, that the fitting up and 
“¢ putting down kings and governments, is God’s peculiar 
‘© prerogative ; for caufes beft known to himfelf: And that 


<< it is not our bufinefs to have any hand or contrivance © 


<¢ therein; nor to be bufy bodies above our ftation, much 
lefs to plot and contrive the ruin, or overturn of any of 
‘*¢ them, but to pray for the king, and fafety of our nation, 
and good of all nen: That we may live a peaceable and 
quiet life, in all godlinefs and honefty ; under the govern- 
“¢ ment which God is pleafed to fet over us.” —If thefe are 
really your principles why do ye not abide by them? Why 
do ye not leave that, which ye call God’s Work, to be ma- 
naged by himfelf? Thefe very principles inflruct you to 
wait with patience and humility, for the event of all public 
meafures and to receive that event as the divine will towards 
you. Wherefore, what occafion is there for your political te/ti- 
mony if you fully believe what it contains? And the very 
publifhing it proves, that either, ye do not believe what ye 
profefs, or have not virtue enough to practife what ye be- 
lieve. Hy 

The principles of Quakerifm have a direct tendency to 
make a man the quiet and inoffenfive fubject of any, and 
every government which is fet over him. And if the fetting 
up and putting down of kings and governments is God’s pe- 
culiar prerogative, he moft certainly will not be robbed thereof 
by us; wherefore, the principle itfelf leads you to approve 
of every thing, which ever happened, or may happen to 
kings as being his work. OLIVER CROMWELL thanks you, 
CHARLEs, then, died not by the hands of men ; and fhould 
the prefent Proud Imitator of him, come to the fame un- 
timely end, the writers and publifhers of the Se ee 
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bound, by the doctrine it contains, to applaud the faé. 
Kings are not taken away by miracles, neither are changes 
in gavernments brought about by any other means than {uch. 
as are common and human; and fuch a8 we aie now ufing, 
Even the difperfion of the Jews, though foretold by our Sa- 
viour, was cifected by arms. Wherefore, as ye refufe td 
be the means on one fide,ye ought not to be meddlers on the 
other; but to wait the iflue in filence ; and unlefs ye can pro- 
duce divine authority, to prove that the Almighty who hath 
created and placed this mew world, at the greateft diftauce 
it could poffibly ftand, eaft and weft, from every part of the 
old, doth, neverthelefs, difapprove of its being independant 
of the corrupt and abandoned court of Britain, unlefs I fay, ye 
can fhew this, how can ye on the ground of your principles, 
jottify the exciting and ftirring up'the people “ firmly to unite 
** in the abhorrence of all fuch writings, and mea/ures, as evi- 
*¢ dence a defire and defign to break off the happy connexion 
“* we have hitherto enjoyed, with the kingdom of Great-Bri- 
“§ tain, and our juft and neceflary fubordination to the king, 
and thofe who are lawfully placed in authority under him.” 
What a flap of the face is here! the men, who in the very 
paragraph before, have quietly and paffively refigned up the 
ordering, altering, and difpofal of kings and governments, 
into the hands of God, are now, recalling their principles, 
and putting in for a fare of the bufinefs. Is it pofable, that 
the conclufion, which is here jufily quoted, can any ways 
follow from the doétrine laid dawn? The inconiiftency is too 
glaring not to be feen; the abfurdity too great not to be 
laughed at; and fuch as could only have been made by thofe, 
whofe underftandings were darkened by the narrow and. 
crabby fpirit of a defpairing political party ; for ye are not to 
be conlidered as the whole body of the Quakers but only as a 
factional and fraétional part thereof, 

Here ends the examination of your teftimony ; (which 
call upon no man to abhor, as ye have done, but only to read 
and judge of fairly;) to, which I fubjoin the following re-, 
mark; ‘ That the fetting up and putting down of kings,” 
moft certainly mean, the making him a king, who is yet not. 
fo, and the making him no king whois already one. And pray 
what hath this to do in the prefent cafe? We neither mean 
to fet up Nor to put down, neither to make nor to unmake, but 
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to have nothing to do with them. Wherefore, your teftimony 

in whatever light it is viewed ferves only to difhonor your 
judgment, and for many other reafons had better have been 

let.alone than publifhed, 

_,firft, Becaufe it tends to the decreafe and reproach of all 

religion whatever, and is of the utmoft danger to fociety, to 

make it a party in political difputes, 

Secondly, Becaufe it exhibits a body of men, numbers 

of whom difavow the publifhing political teftimonies, as 
being concerned therein and approvers thereof, 
_ Thirdly, Becaufeishatha tendency toundo that continental 
harmony and friendfhip which yourfelves by your late liberal 
and charitable donations hath lent a hand to eftablith ; and 
the prefervation of which, is of the utmot confequence to 
us all. , 

And here without anger or refentment I bid you farewel, 
Sincerely wifhing, that as men and chriftians, ye may always 
fully and uninterruptedly enjoy every civil and religious right; 
and be in your turn, the means of fecuring it to others ; but 
that the example which ye have unwifely fet, of minglin 
religion with politics, may be difavowed and reprobated by every 
inhabitant of AMERICA. 
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